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^he Qreat ^elv 

(Author Unknown) 

O UT OP all the great scarcities in the life of every man, the lack of a real 
friend is perhaps the most lamentable. We say a friend, because few 
are the men and very lucky are they, who are able to use the plural 
form of the word, even though they glean the whole course of their 
lives and picks out those whom they can really call — their friends. 

We are often led to use the word friend, when we really mean acquaint- 
ance. There is a vast difference, but it is natural for one to confuse those who 
are mere associates with those who are of type we ought to call friends. 
Scarcely a day passes but that we say, — “Meet my friend so and so,” and yet if 
we started out to find all the people who deserve that title, it is very probable 
that we would return from a quite fruitless search. 

Webster said, “A friend is one who holds esteem, respect, affection and 
well wishes for another.” That we believe is a good definition for the type, 
but how few’ of the actual examples of it are we able to find. How few people 
are willing to try to do so ! 

And yet, when we look at the proposition from “the laboratory” stand- 
point, we cannot help say to ourselves, the world ought to be literally full of 
people who would be considerate enough to their fellow men to deserve the 
title of— a real friend. There is nothing difficult about it. It costs nothing and 
anyone, no matter who it may be, is fully able to comply with its terms. As 
a matter of fact, it is easy, but the whole obstacle of the entire idea rests in the 
fact that few are the men who ever think of the way they themselves are treat- 
ing The Other Fellow and are continually wondering why he does not treat 
them better. There is one solution. It is simple and is told in the few words 
of, be a friend yourself before you expect others to be the same to you. 

It is the same here as anyw'here else, there is an obligation that accom- 
panies every privilege : with every return there is an equal if not greater effort 
that must be spent before we enjoy it. One cannot get without giving and 
the best part of it all is the giving. The same rule holds good in the world of 
acquaintances as in the w’orld of industrial or any other kind of endeavor. It 
is the law of Compensation. We must pay for everything we get. If we 
start out to get success, we must pay the price of work. We must pay the 
price of interest and zeal for the work at hand. If we would gain ability to 
do anything, we must pay the price of toil in educating ourselves and in de- 
velopment of our talents. It is simply giving and paying before any reward 
will be tendered us and the price must always be paid in advance. 

Thus it is and it is exactly, thus with friendship and the people we call 
our friends. We have to prove that we are friends ourselves before we may 
enjoy similar relations with others. We must give and take for, in truth, it 
is necessary for one to be on the lookout for the fact of our companions that 
are meant for our good and that we should appreciate. It therefore comes 
down to the point of deciding what our best efforts are, of giving them and at 
all times being ready to receive the little kindness of others and of taking 
them for their true worth. 

There is no better way to attain the esteem and the well wishes of our 
associates than to give that very thing, to earn friendship by giving it, and to 
know no end to our generosity. 
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Tommy Albert and Carmen de Arcos in a Scene from the two reel Comedy “GREAT GUNS" — Released by 

Cran field and Clarke, New York 

cA A)eaf eSKovie 5tor 

^ohn 8. Tenn 


I F YOU have had the rare good fortune to see such 
two-reel comedies as “Beachnuts,” “The Cat’s 
Meow,’ “Sappv Days,” “Great Guns,” or Hen- 
Pecked in Morocco,” you have been watching a deaf 
movie star acting before the camera. The star in these 
comedies is none other than Tommy Albert, deaf movie 
actor, who is showing the world that it is not necessary 
to hear to be in the movie game. 

Tommy Albert’s face and slow tilting smile will be 
instantly recognized by those deaf men and women who 
attended the Wright Oral School in New York City 
from 1907 to 1915. However, in those days Tommy 
Albert went under the romantic sounding name of Emer- 
son Romero. Now girls, you may well ask, “Why did he 
change to such a funny name as Tommy Albert?” That 
is just what ye scribe wanted to know so he asked him. 

“Well,” said Tommy with a smile, “I am not acting 
in romantic pictures, you know, and of course my real 
name was out of place. Besides my last name is dif- 
ficult to remember, often misspelled and greatly mis- 


pronounced. Our distributors wanted my name changed 
to one more American-like; one that could be easily 
remembered, pronounced and spelled correctly. Most of 
the stars change their names when they are too com- 
plicated.” 

Ye scribe: “How on earth did you get into pictures?” 

“That makes me reminiscent. Ever since I was a kid 
1 wanted to act in pictures. My elder brother was the 
first to realize that T had acting ability. He had been 
saying for years that he would put me in pictures. When 
he was in Cuba, he got into the game ; formed his own 
company, raised the necessary capital, and personally 
went to New York and brought me down to play the lead 
in a six-reel comedy he had written. The picture was 
a failure commerciallv, but it showed that I had acting 
ability. When Mr. Harlan, my present director,, saw the 
picture he immediately saw possibilities in me, and work- 
ed very hard towards forming the present company. In 
other words, I owe it to my brother for “discovering’ 
me, and to Mr. Harlan for developing me.” 
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From an advertisement in "Cartels" a Cuban magazine 


Ye scribe: “Is your work very hard, and do you like 
it?" 

“Yes. the work is very hard, both mentally and physical- 
ly. When we axe not shooting on location, Mr, Har- 
lan and I are busy cutting the film. When we are not 
cutting, we are writing titles. This is more difficult 
than people realize, especially in two- reel comedies. When 


we are not titling, we are writing another story, and gag-^ 
ging it. A “gag”, in the language of the movies, is a 
funny situation. So we are never letting up in our 
work. But I like it. It is more interesting than any- 
think I know. As one philosopher said, "Happy is the 
man whose work is his hobby.” So I am happy at my 
work. Do you remember what our friend Miss Helen* 
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Keller said when someone asked her what would be the 
first thing she would wash to see if she should get her 
sight back? No? Well, she said that the first thing she 
would wish to see was a smiling face. Was that not 
wonderful ?” 

Ye scribe: "How does the director give you instruc- 
tions when making a picture?” 

"Why he simply tells me what to do. Talks to me as 
he would to anyone else, but of course more carefully. 


Carmen de Arcos and Tommy Albert on location 
shootinff “Great Guns” 

His lips are easy to read, and he speaks very well, slowly 
and distinctly. Also he is very patient. Previously to 
shooting a picture we go over the script together, improv- 
ing it here and there, so I know what 1 am to do. Of 
course, it is up to Mr. Harlan to tell me which way to 
come in or go out, how to time my acting to go with the 
making just one scene. We do our actions by timing. It 
is a very important thing in pictures, and the tempo should 
be about as equal as possible throughout. We rehearse 
one scene two or three times before Mr. Harlan is satis- 
fied. The timing of the actions is difficult at first, but 
camera speed, and many other technicalities that go into 


with experience, observation, and careful study you can 
time your tempo to harmonize with camera speed. ’ 

Mr. Harlan does not need to talk to me while I am 
acting before the camera. After getting the rehearsing 
down to perfection, Mr. Harlan stands at the side of the 
camera and says, “Camera.” The cameraman starts 
cranking a few times to get the right speed. I am 
watching him all the time and can tell by his cranking 
just what tempo to act in. At the same time I have my 
eye on Mr. Harlan, and when he says, “action,” I begin. 
When he says, “cu^,” the camera stops, bu’ I usually 
know when to stop. Then Mr. Harlan would say, “Al- 
right, fine. Tommy.” Or he would say, “That was not 
so good. Let us try it again. And keep your tempo down 
a little (or work it up more).” He never flares up in the 
air. I do not believe the other directors do. They are 
not fit to be directors if they do. 


Director Harlan and Tommy Albert talking over a 
scene previous to “shooting.” 

Ye scribe: “Do you think other deaf folks have a 
chance to break into the movies?” 

“Why not? Nothing is impossible. If he has the in- 
telligence and speaks well, I do not see why he can’t. But 
of course he must have acting ability. Not evervone can 
act. I think actors are born but I know a few who were 
made. But frankly speaking, the chances of breaking 
into the movies are just as hard for the hearing. 'The 
actors of today have gotten in through influence mostly, 
some by luck, some by accident, and some by “bucking the 
studios.” and some by struggling and starving on the lc>ng 
hard road. Personally I would not advise the deaf, or 
anyone else, to “buck the studios.” The chances are slim, 
the compensations are extra small, and the suffering ter- 
rible. But if your sister is married to a director, ask 
him for a chance. He will be glad to help. But it will 
be years of hard work, long hours, studying, watching, 


Left to right: — Director Harlan. Tommy Albert 
Carmen de Arcos. Carmen’s Chaperone, and the con^- 
pany chaufeur. In the background can be seen the 
camera, reflectors and assistant director preparing for 
a scene 

Picture was “Sappy Days.” 
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improving, observation, and concentrating before one will 
be satisfied with his work. 

Yt scribe: “Who is your leading lady? From the 
pictures I have seen, she must be a real beauty.” 

“My present leading lady is Miss Carmen de Arcos, a 
Cuban. She is a brunette, but that does not mean that I 
am not a gentleman ; (you know about “Gentlemen prefer 
blondes?”) But she is prettier in real life than she is on 
the screen. Funny tricks the camera can play on different 
people! I am no Beau Brummell in real life, but with 
a good make-up, I look much better on the screen.” 

Ye scribe: “Is she deaf too?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. Didn’t I tell \’ou before? She is mute 
too, having never been to an oral school. However, she 
is very clever with signs. I met her through a friend, and 
it was a little matter of luck how she got into the movies. 
We were at the point of starting a new picture, when Mr. 
Harlan decided to get a new girl. So I brought her down 
to the office and persuaded him to give her a chance. He 
took one look at her and hired her on the spot, without the 
important screen tests or anything. And that was after 
he had seen and rejected about a score of young screen 
aspirants. So that’s quite a compliment to her. 

"V e scribe: “Well, if she can’t talk nor read the lips 
how in thunder does your director tell her what to do ?” 

“I thought you would ask me that. At first it was a 
matter of patience, and as I said before, Mr. Harlan is 
very patient, and he won her over completely. It was at 
first necessary for me to interpret in signs the things he 
wanted to tell her. hut mostly he showed her himself how 
he wanted her to do this or that, and she did it very 
well. She acts by counts also. For instances, he would 
tell her in signs, “take three steps this way, stop, look 
around slowly, look at the tree, count three, turn and go 
out this way. Very simple isn’t it? You’d be surprised 
when you see her on the screen. You would never 
believe that she is a deaf-mute. 

Ye scribe: “I can see by the name on the walls that 
your company is “Pan American Picture Corp.” Who 
distributes your pictures in the States?” 

The firm of Cranfield and Clark of New York, not 
only handles our pictures in all the states, but all over the 
world as well. It is a well known firm with branches in 
most of the important cities.” 

Ye scribe: “How long have you been in pictures?” 

I can safely say that I have been in pictures two and 
one-half years. This does not mean that 1 have been 
acting before the camera that long. But it was two and 
a half years ago that 1 first started acting. I know I will 
need a lot more experience before I arrive in the Big 
Show. The leading stars of today, especially the comedi- 
ans, have been in pictures for years.” 

Ye scribe: “Is your company very large?” 

No, we do not need a large company for two-reel 
comedies. It is a stock corporation with authorized 
capital of $500,000. The stock is owned by some 
Americans, but mostly by Cuban capitalists. As our 
picture value increase we will expand.” 

^e scribe: “Now that I am in Cuba, lead me to a 
good drink. It has been so long since I have had a chance 
to wet mjr tonsils that I have forgotten how.” 

Fine. Let’s go. But first let me introduce you to the 
popular Cuban cocktail known as “a Daipuiri.” The 
Cubans know how to drink and the cocktails arc rea. 
appetizers. Since you are accustomed to the prohibition 
laws of the States, have no fear here. You can invite a 
policeman to drink with you. They are the most courte- 
ous policemen in the world. , 

Knowing that the readers of the Sii.EXT Worker 


would be interested in Tommy’s progress since leaving 
the Wright Oral School, I asked him for a short sum- 
mary, and he gave me the following account : 

“Since leaving the W.O.S. I have attended only hear- 
ing schools, including Stuyvesant High School in New 
York, one year; Interlaken School in Indiana, one year; 
Blair Academy, New Jersey, three years, where I grad- 
uated. Then 1 entered Columbia University, New 
York, to study chemistry. Stayed one year and trans- 
ferred to Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., where I re- 
mained for two years, being compelled to leave because 
of some business difficulties my father was having. I 
then obtained a position with the Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York City and stayed one year and three months, 
when I left to come down here to Cuba to get into the 
movie game. 1 have been in Cuba ever since.” 

Tommy is a well set up chap, as his pictures show. 
He can surely box, as ye scribe knows from W.O.S. 
days. He won his letter in basketball and wrestling while 
at prep school. He was captain of the wrestling team 
during his last two vears there. He won the Metro- 
politian Wrestling Championship in the 135 pound 
class and is mighty proud of it. At Lafayette he won the 
135 pound class championship, his first year at wrestling, 
and was runner up in the 145 pound class in boxing. 
In his second year he won the 135 lbs. championship 
again. He did not box that year. 

Tommy, being oral taught, does not know the sign 
language from an expert’s point of view, but he does 
know enough to carry on a conversation with any deaf 
person as he. can spell out both English and Spanish at 
a good speed. Tommy and ye scribe carried on this in- 
terview by the oral method, signing or spelling un- 
familiar words. Considering the number of hearing 
schools Tommy has attended, it may surprise most of 
the readers of the Silent Worker to learn that he is 
as deaf as a post — cannot hear a thing. But then he 
had two hearing brothers along with him, and a lot of 
credit must be given to them for helping Tommy where 
he is today, especially his older brother who is 18 months 
his senior. 


SONG 

O’ the road is weary 

With none to walk at my side. 

The days drag so dreary 
With none in whom to confide. 

O’ for a comrade true 
In all weathers by my side; 

O’ for a song or two, 

Together at even-tide. 

O’ for a faithful friend 
To fare the long roads with me. 

To where the far trials end. 

At the gates of Eternity. 

F. W. L. 


SOME DO’S AND DON’TS 

Little comes to him who lingers 
Joy is theirs who wisely leap ; 
Laugh, rejoice and snap your fingers. 
Trouble follows those who weep. 
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Francois Qrolard and Tidorlis 

K§lly JteiJens 


RANCOIS CROLARD is already well 
known in France for his extensive talents 
and his work among the deaf — it is the pur- 
pose of this article to present to our readers 
this young deaf Frenchman, gifted with ex- 
traordinary abilities, for he is a figure soon to become inter- 
nationally known in the world of the deaf, as he is alVeady 
known in art circles in Paris. It is not rare to find so 
many talents in one man, but when that man is deaf, and 
"has had to overcome other obstacles even greater than 
deafness, we cannot but admire. 

In Crolard, the warmth and geniality of the Italian 
nature blends with the mentality and cleverness of the 
Frenchman, for Crolard was born in Haute Savoie, a 
beautiful province of France 
near the Italian border, and de- 
scended from a fine family of 
Savoy. He became deaf at an 
early age, and the family mov- 
ing to Paris, he was entered as a 
day pupil at the National In- 
stitution for the Deaf. Here 
he starred as a pupil, all re- 
marking at his quick intelli- 
gence. To supplement the 
school work in the Institution, 
he had private teachers at home. 

His father became Member in 
the Chamber of Deputies as 
representative from Savoy in 
the National Parliament, a post 
which he held with distinction 
for many years. All kinds of 
interesting and distinguished 
people came to the house of the 
famous deputy, and the young 
Francois gained much from his 
contacts with them, as well as 
from his excellent teachers. 

Art came slowly to Crolard. 

He was quite a large boy before 
he felt the urge to express him- 
self artistically. Then he 
entered a small preparatory art 
school. At the age of seventeen he was successful In pass- 
ing the required tests in drawing, and entered the National 
School of Decorative Art In Paris. He spent five years in 
this school, devoting his time to drawing and modelling. 
He did no painting at this age, which was as well, -for he 
acquired a sound mastery of the fundamentals, without the 
distracting temptations which painting offers to the begin- 
ner. In this school he became very proficient in decora- 
tive sculpture under his teachers, Camille Le Fevre and 
Le Alai re. 

In 1920, at the time of the expiration of Crolard’s 
apprenticeship in the School of Decorative Arts, an im- 
portant contest in decorative sculpture was announced. 
The first grand prize, much coveted, was a gold medal. 
Young Francois determined to tr>' for this prize, and was 
accordingly entered in the contest. For days he made 
futile attempts to evolve a successful design, racking his 


brain for an idea new and original. Finally, as the con- 
test was almost ready to close, he one day saw some 
lobsters and water cress, newly arrived from market, 
upon the kitchen table. The graceful lines of the crus- 
taceans at once appealed to him — he hastened to his 
modelling stand, burning with inspiration, and in a 
short time produced a decorative gem, a design of lob- 
sters among waving seaweed. His work was entered in 
the competition. 

At the School, on the day of the awards, grand ex- 
citement prevailed, for in France the awarding of a 
medal for artistic excellence means far more than it does 
here. The different competitors and their partisans were 
in groups, nervously awaiting the judge’s decision, or 

excitedly discussing the merits 
of this or that piece of work. 
There were several scores of 
contestants awaiting the verdict 
— imagine their chagrin when 
the grand prize, went to the 
deaf contestant — for Francois' 
little creation, product of long 
training and a quick inspiration, 
had won the gold medal. 

After winning this high hon- 
or at the School of Decorative 
Arts, Crolard progressed to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the high- 
est of the national art schools. 
Here he spent one and a half 
years in the studio of Injalbert 
the famous sculptor. He was 
also much in the studio of Leon 
ATorice, the excellent deaf 
sculptor, from whose vigorous 
mentality and splendid tech- 
nique the young man profited 
much. 

Having finished his studies, 
Crolard began to take commis- 
sions for decorative designs in 
sculpture, devoting himself 
specially to architectural orna- 
ment. He also took pupils. 
About this time he met Valentin de Zubiaurre in the stu- 
dio of Alorice. They became firm friends, and naturally 
Crolard began to take a deep interest in painting — as 
who would not, knowing the inspiration of de Zubiaurre? 
Crolard began to experiment with oil paints. He soon 
discovered that he had as much ability wnth the brush 
as with the clay. He worked without a teacher but 
under the influence of Zubiaurre with whom he made 
painting trips in Savoy, in Brittany, and in Spain. 

Just as he was beginning to do strong work in both 
painting and sculpture, and his powers of original crea- 
tion were bringing him into notice, Crolard was laid low 
by a terrible and long-continued illness which it seemed 
would shatter all his faculties and paralize his talents 
completely. Many a man would have given up then 
and there, and emerged a mental and physical cripple. 
But not Crolard. He slowly regained his health, and toot 
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Portrait busts of Valentin de 7jubiaurre, shotving comparision with the model, and of Crolard’s father, the 

Deputy. 


up his work again, with greater physical handicaps than 
mere deafness. 

Crolard’s work made a good showing in the Salon 
of the Tuilleries in 1926. Formerly, he exhibited in 
the National Salon, but when it was dissolved in 1923 
he afiliated himself with the Tuilleries Salon, which shows 
the work of the younger progressives in art. Since 1923 
he has exhibited in the Salon of French Artists. He is 
now going to attempt the most difficult test — he is pre- 
paring for a one-man show of his own in May, 1927. 

Crolard is very modest in regard to his work. He 
does not exhibit much of it, as he is laboring to perfect 
his technical command of both painting and sculpture, 
with most insistence upon the latter art. He specializes 
in the plastic art, considering painting as an adjunct to 
his sculpture. He finds that the two complement each 
other — one serves to whet his desire for the other. When 
fatigued with his exertions in sculpture, he changes to 
the palette and brushes and is able to continue his in- 
spiration in another medium. In sculpture his ideal 


masters are Donatello and Rodin, in painting El Greco 
and Cezanne. 

His devotion to his art has not kept young Crolard 
from mixing freely with the deaf of his own country, 
Belgium, and Spain. He is a member of several or- 
ganizations of the deaf, and does good work for them 
all. His most prominent achievement, which brought him 
into international notice in 1925 was the part he took 
in organizing the first International Exhibition of Deaf 
Artists — which met with complete success. I’he Ex- 
hibition contained works by deaf painters and sculptors 
of many countries in Europe. All of the entrants were 
finished artists, and not amateurs. Due to the short 
notice given, and the impossibility of getting their works 
to Paris on time, none of the deaf American artists 
showed their works. 1 he exposition drew the leading 
men in the Parisian art world, and aroused much favor- 
able comment, and much surprise, for many had imagined 
that the deaf could produce nothing of real artistic 
worth ! 



“Basque Youth” "Selling the Cfttv” “Shepherd Boy" 

Three little pastoral groups- by Crolard — In ‘ Selling the Cow’ two peasants are bargaining, the would-be^buver 
is examining the animal’s teeth. This amusing little group is in the museum of the Xational I/istitution in 

Paris. 
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Inspired by the success of this first Salon of the Deaf, 
and encouraged by the demands of deaf artists all over 
Europe, Crolard has set himself to perfect the organiza- 
tion of a permanent International Art Exhibition of the 
Deaf. With the aid of prominent hearing men and 
artists and the directors of the art museums of Paris, 
and helped by the untiring efforts of Mile. Colas, Cro- 
lard has succeeded. The Salon International des Sourds- 
Muets has been legalized under French law, thus offer- 
ing every protection to exhibitors. The second Salon 
will be held in Paris during the first two weeks of 
December, 1927, and it is expected to eclipse any previ- 
ous showing of art by the deaf. It will offer deaf 
American artists the chance to exhibit their works along 
with those of the European deaf, and it is desired that 
the United States make a good showing. Very soon, 
personal invitations will be sent to the deaf artists of 
America. All who would like to exhibit are now' asked 
to begin preparing their w'orks. It is hoped that the 
Americans wdll have a strong showing in both painting 
and sculpture. 

The success of the second Salon is assured. I'he plan 
is to hold the exhibition henceforth every tw'o years, but 
to change the location. Thus, the Spanish deaf wish to 
have the third Salon in Madrid, and the fourth will be 
held in either Belgium or Italy, Paris again having its 
turn somew'hat later. If enough encouragement is held 
out by the deaf artists of America, it is quite possible 
that future Salons of the deaf will be held in this country ; 
they would bring to our shores large foreign delegations 
of the deaf, and give the deaf of America the chance to 
meet and entertain the cream of the foreign deaf. 

Every praise goes to Francois Crolard for his vision, 
his persistence and devotion in organizing the Interna- 
tional Salon for the Deaf. Crolard is not a visionary' — 
unlike many artists he has a very matter-of-sense attitude 
— is very conservative in his thinking and planning. He 
thought an International Salon of the Deaf could be 



“Basque Shepherd’’ painted in Spain by Crolard. 


organized, then he worked persistently until his idea 
had become a proved success and its feasibility unques- 



“The Mayor of the J illage’’ painted in Spain by Crolard. 


tinned. It now remains for deaf artists everywhere to 
show their w'orth and place their wares before the 
public. 

Paris, June 1926. 


Trades For The Deaf 

The West Virginia school has added tw'o new' in- 
dustries. One is photo-engraving, the other is auto- 
mobile repairing. Both are good trades for the deaf. 
We have in mind several trades which w'ould be good 
ones for our boys and girls to learn, but adding trades 
to our industrial curriculum means calling in additional 
teachers, and such teachers wnll not answ'er the call 
unless there is a salary attached to the offer. We are 
limited in our expenditures by w'hat the legislature ap- 
propriates for us, and, consequently, w'e must limit our 
work to W'hat can be done with the money on hand. 

There ought to be here in our industrial plant several 
more departments for engaging the activities of our 
pupils and giving them a chance to “find themselves" 
industrially'. The four departments now' open to the- 
boys do not provide this chance. Agriculture, w'ood- 
w'orking, shoe repairing and printing are good, but they 
do not, by any means, run the scale of industrial activi- 
ty of the outside w'orld where the boys must live and 
find employment when they leave school. But the fact 
that this limited number does not offer a w'ide enough 
range is not the w'orst fault of the conditions under 
w'hich W'e must work. 

We have a large number of boys to train, and a very 
limited number of training stations, which puts so many 
boys in each place that none of them gets the proper 
individual time and attention of the instructor to make 
of him a careful, thorough workman, even when he really 
desires to learn the trade to w'hich he is assigned, and the 
large number that must go to each shop, increases in each 
one the number of boys w'ho do not care for the trade- 
at W'hich they are supposed to w'ork, which increases the 
difficulties of the instructor and decreases the attention 
and the efforts of those w'ho really desire to learn . — The 
Silent Hoosier. 


Little Smith (to burglar) — L-l-look here! My wife 
sent me down to d-d-deal w'ith you. Now if you're- 
a married man you’ll have a bit of symprathy' and go. 
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'^he Only J^gro T)eafe^ute Halvyer 
in the United States 

Joseph Lacy 

(Former Clerk North Carolina Supreme Court) 




O FAR as is known absolute dominance of 
mind has been personified only by two wom- 
en — Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller. 
These have shown that touch, the mother 
of all the senses, is the one imperatively es- 
sential medium for ingress and egress in mental function- 
ing and growth, that utilizing consciousness of sound and 
light, all intellectual attainments, contentment and joy 
are far from dependent on hear- 
ing and sight ; that “the mind 
'has a thousand eyes:” that the 
soul is voiceless never. 

A Deaf Demosthenes 

His middle name is bv no 
means a mockery, though Ro- 
^er Demosthenes O’Kelly is 
totally deaf and practically 
mute. Though the extent of 
his active vocabulary u as reach- 
ed when he was nine years of 
age — 37 years ago — and has 
since been greatly diminished 
and though he can speak only 
to utter brief exclamations. 

Roger Demosthenes O’Kelly is 
Jecidely demosthenic. Dem- 
osthenes. the great Grecian, 
mastered defective speech and 
became the world renowned 
orator of the ages. Time has 
aphorized his orations against 
Philip of Macedonia and mod- 
ern language had coined “phi- 
lippic” to denote a pronunce- 
ment that is superlatively great. 

Though modern scholars re- 
gard the character of Demos- 
thenes as the noblest in his- 
tory, the great Grecian surrend- 
ered to despair and poisoned, 

’himself on the isle of Galuria. 

Roger Demosthenes O’Kellj^ has been beset by despair 
and has more than conquered it. Knowledge of his life 
and experience is visualization of triumphant struggle 
o’er isolation of soul: Consternation of sudden blindness; 
slow merger “out of uncharterted unthinkable dark black 
into twilight, sunshine and stars: a silent world then 
darkness again threatened by the total loss of an eve 
. for O’Kelly was first blind, his sight gradually returned 
and by degrees he became stone deaf and soon lost the 
tight of an eye in a football game. 

O’Kelly was the second deaf-mute to become an alum- 
nist of Yale and, as far as can be ascertained, h“ is the 
only negro deaf-mute lawyer in the United Stares — 
George A. Daughter)' of Chicago, who as a patent 
has attained notable success and has argued cases by brief 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, and J. W. 


Howson, an instuctor in the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley, who though licensed has never prac- 
ticed law. 

Not so renowned a lawyer is this man O’Kelly but a 
most remarkable man is this lawyer O’Kelly. He lived 
forty-six years and knows the world and the great world 
will yet know and claim the man. 

Col. Albert L. Cox, of the 113th Field Artillery says 

that O’Kelly besought him for 
appointment to some menial 
position in his command and 
offered to eat and sleep with 
the horses if Col. Cox would 

only take him to France. 

* * * * 

O’Kelly, the only negro deaf- 
mute lawyer in the United 
States, w a s licensed b v the 
Supreme Court of North 
Carolina in 1908 and that court 
has recently licensed two blind 
white men to practice law. 

Roger D. O’Kelly and 
Helen Keller were born the 
same year — 1880 — O’Kelly in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
Helen Keller in Tuscumbia, 
Alabama. At birth both were 
richh endowed with all the 
senses and both were partially 
berefit of them by scarlet fever. 
O’Kelly received his early edu- 
cation in the North Carolina 
School for Colored Deaf and 
Blind, worked several years as a 
stable hand and was graduated 
in English from Shay university 
for the negro race in Raleigh. 
After he was licensed bv the 
Supreme court of North Caro- 
lina he completed a three years 
law course at Shaw university in one year and graduated 
with a B. L. degree. He was admitted to the senior 
law class of Yale in 1910 and after two failures, the most 
disastrous of which was shared by +9 other students out of 
a class of 1,50, he passed a successful examination and re- 
ceit'ed the degree of Bachelor of Laws from rde in 1912. 

G’Kelly’s ancestors were highly intelligent and respect- 
ed members of the negro race. His grandfather, John 
G’Kellv, was for many years proprietor of a large livery 
establishment in Raleigh and he is nearly related to negro 
people of pronounced thrift, intelligence and character. 

Blindness to Deafness 

I have conversed freely and satisfactorily with O’Kclly, 
I using pencil and pad, he using a typwritcr. His per- 


Roger Demosthenes O’Kella 
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ccption is keen. His low, stout, agile body quivered as 
he slightly turned his head to focus his good eye on what 
I had written and as he finished reading with lightning 
rapidity and whirled to the typewriter to make reply, he 
was the embodiment of hair-trigger mentality and rest- 
less, dynamic energy. Some of his replies to my questions 
were written immediately in my presence and others were 
more carefully prepared when I was not with him. 

I had asked, “Which would you prefer to be, deaf or 
blind ? Have you ever been greatly discouraged or rebel- 
lious?” He replied at length while I was present: 
“Every deaf-mute (I say “mute” because we deaf people 
are mute only as to language but are in no sense dumb) — 
every deaf-mute prefers his affliction to blindness and 
every blind man prefers blindness to deafness. I have 
been both blind and deaf and as to which is worse, my 
opinion should preponderate. I emphatically prefer to be 
deaf rather than blind. When I was nine years old I 
completely lost my sight from the effect of scarlet fever. 
Perhaps it is true that every one is more cowardly in the 
dark than in the light and this is certainly true as to chil- 
dren. I can distinctly remember the terror and horrible 
mental effect of supposing that 1 would never see again. 
It was during my convalesence and I was in bed. The 
room became suddenly white. Recalling it now, I am 
reminded of St. Paul’s sudden visitation, though I was 
not aggressively engaged. Very soon I began to distin- 
guish black objects surrounded by the rvhite light; then 
everything was black — I was totally blind, but I could dis- 
tinctly hear. We then lived in a village in South 
Carolina, near a public road. Even now it is terrible to 
recall my first frightful realization of utter helplessness 
associated with the sound of voices near me, the sound 
from children at play — a mirth that would never more be 
mine ; the peck, peck, peck of the woodpecker, the song of 
the mockingbird ; then gradually all sounds giving way to 
the croaking of frogs, which told me it was night; but to 
me it was really always night. I wished to be happy again 
and play like other children and though I did not complain 
I was rebellious. 

"In perhaps a year’s time my sight began to return as it 
had disappeared : everything suddenly turned white, then 
1 could distinguish black objects against a misty back- 
ground and in a few weeks I could see to play with other 
children ; but 1 soon realized that 1 was losing my hearing 
in the same proportion that I was regaining mv sight. 
Children who lived across the road would call to me and 
I could just hear my grandmother say, “Don’t you hear 
them calling vou? Run along and play with them. 
What’s the matter child? Can’t you hear the children 
over there? For about a year, I suppose it was, I was just 
hard of hearing and though I was treated by specialists the 
treatment did not avail, I became stone deaf and was 
placed in the school for the negro deaf and blind at 
Raleigh. 

How A Deaf-Mute Hears 

“I have not completely lost my speech as you will ob- 
serve; but it is a tedious process and I have practically 
abandoned it because I' have forgotten how to pronounce 
some words and my active vocabulary of course has not 
increased. My almost sole dependence now, when not 
conversing with deaf-mutes, is pencil and pad : they carried 
me through Shaw and Yale and they have carried me 
through many important business deals. One can write 
with much more care and deliberation than he can speak. 
Did you ever think of it? a pencil puts one on his guard. 
Spoken words are easily forgotten, written words stay and 
are remembered. 


“But just here let me answer a question which you have 
asked me: you ask whether I am at all sensible to sound. 
There is a great deal that might be said in reply but it 
would carry you into a realm of mystery — the deaf man’s 
world. Yes, I am sensible to sound and I think that all 
deaf-mutes can feel sound — yes, feel it, not hear it. The 
soul satisfying effect of sound comes only by feeling it. I 
can feel music — a brass band, a piano, my own words, I 
have been asked whether deafness does not beget power to 
concentrate. I think that it does. I have heard sound 
and now I only feel sound. Sound felt does not distract 
the attention as does sound heard, nor does sound felt 
annoy as acutely as sound heard. The deaf are the most 
attentive to the language of the soul : it is the only lan- 
guage they can hear. The soul of a deaf-mute talks to him 
and although it soothes him in a language all its own the 
deaf-mute knows that the language is universal — it is the 
universal language of the soul. When I attend church I 
take up the refrain and join in the singing: and when F 
know the subject of the sermon, my soul tells me the 
sermon.” 

The Oral System 

O’Kellv believes in the efficacy of human agencies to 
suppress if not to actually “cast out devils” but denies 
the efficacy of any human plan, project or system to teach 
the “dumb” to speak. When I unusually referred to the 
oral system of instructing the deaf, he quickly hammered 
out this: 

“It is a humbug and a mockery. It can never create 
a soul and universal medium of communication for the 
deaf ! I have no patience with the sham ; it disgusts and 
provokes me. Take for instance the chapel service in 
the oral department of a school for the deaf: it is sup- 
posed to be conducted by word of mouth. I have seen an 
oral instructor standing on the lecture platform trying in 
vain to make a chapel full of oral pupils ranging in age 
from 6 to 18 READ her lips at a distance of 15 feet 
and not a single pupil understanding a word.” {I sug- 
gested that it was like a covey of dogs setting one bird 
and he replied: “Yes, but it was worse; it was a covey 
of untrained dogs setting one bird, because none of the 
pupils knew when to stand or rise. I saw some of the 
profane pupils telling each other that they couldn’t see 
a damn word.") 

“I admit that some pupils — but a limited, a compara- 
tively limited number, make wonderful progress under the 
oral system and I admit that they can read lips and speak 
fluently, but that is only when they arc conversing with 
those of their immediate circle who have become ac- 
customed to them — r mean their intimate friends. It 
is entirely otherwise when they are with strangers. But 
the oral system is a sham because the instructors select the 
brightest pupils in the school, concentrate on them, just as 
coaches and trainers concentrate on a varsity football team, 
and make these the brag pupils of the school. This is 
done to the almost complete neglect of pupils who are less 
intelligent.” (O’Kelly ’s remarks caused me to investi- 
gate the history of the oral system of instructing the deaf 
and I was surprised to find that although it was inaugurat- 
ed in 1692 by Johann Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician, 
perhaps not until 190'7 was it generally recognized by 
educators of the deaf in Europe and perhaps not at all 
in the U. S., that great portion of deaf pupils are incap- 
able of acquiring speech and that to insure success of the 
oral system and to give each deaf child the best educational 
opportunity of which he is capable, the varying types of 
deaf children should be segregated.) “But if you selected 
the very best pupils from a crack oral class for a shopping 
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tour you would find to your disgust that it is impossible 
for them to make themselves understood by the clerks. 
As a matter of fact when these same brag pupils who are so 
handy for demonstrating this great fake to an unsus- 
pecting public, are out of the class room and with their 
friends or the public generally, they resort entirely to the 
deaf sign language — the only natural and feasible and 
sensible medium of communication {besides writing) 
which God has provided or which man has conceived for 
the deaf. 

“The pity and the everlasting shame is that the more 
this fraud is perpetrated the greater is the neglect of in- 
nocent afflicted children who cannot speak for themselves 
and who think that because they cannot learn to talk 
viva voice they are of no account in the world. The sys- 
tem puffs up a few with pride and conceit and consigns 
many to despair. But those who are puffed with pride are 
really the laughing stock of intelligent people who can hear 
and speak naturally.” 

Only the Savior 

I asked if the oral system of teaching, the dumb to speak 
had not been universally accepted as a new wonder of the 
world. He replied: “Be that as it may: it will ultimately 
be a new wonder and a greater wonder TO the world that 
civilization has spent millions of its money to nurture 
and exploit a fraud. But eliminate fraud — ^perhaps it is 
too harsh a word — and vet no one can convince me or 
any one else, when he knows the facts, that ‘the game is 
worth the candle.' 

‘T challenge the world to produce 25 deaf-mutes who 
have become real linguists as a result of any system or 
process ever conceived by man. I have a very wide 
acqaintance with deaf people and keep in touch with the 
deaf people throughout the United States and I do not 
know personally or by hearsay of a single business or 
professional man who is a deaf-mute, undertake, in con- 
ducting his business or profession, to converse freely and 
constantly save by the pencil and pad or by the deaf-mute 
sign language and alphabet. The deaf-mute alphabet is 
the one great achievement that has been made for deaf 
mutes. 

“But you mention Helen Keller: of course Helen Keller 
is a marvel — she is more — she is, in my opinion, the most 
remarkable human being that has ever existed and her 
private instructor comes next. But Helen Keller was not 
taught to speak by the oral system, she is blind: she is 
disqualified to receive instruction through any medium 
save the sense of touch and it is admitted by scientists 
generally that touch is the mother of all the senses — the 
only indispensable avenue to the soul. 

“But,” I inquired, “If Helen Keller, being deaf and 
blind and consequently mute, is capable of being taught to 
speak solely through the sense of touch is it not entirely 
reasonable to presume that a fairly intelligent person who 
is afflicted solely by deafness is capable of acquiring speech 
by means of instruction in the oral system?” 

“Yes, there is such a presumption and it is a reasonable 
presumption. First remember though that touch is the 
mother of all the senses: that Helen Keller was, or ulti- 
mately proved to be highly intellectual: that she had 
dormant ambition and a great soul : that when her dormant 
ambition became dominant it had only one recourse — 
touch. But further answering your question: It is not 
at all reasonable to doubt that if a deaf-mute of fair intel- 
ligence is placed in the care of a competent, conscientious 
instructor of the oral system and such instructor directs his 
efforts soley to that single pupil and one instructor — is it 


not at all reasonable to doubt that the pupil could become 
at least a fairly good linguist? Helen Keller has more than 
demonstrated that and I do not even intimate that one 
moment of the time that was devoted to this marvelous 
woman, nor one particle of the effort was ill spent. But 
I still maintain that the oral system of instructing the deaf 
and teaching them to speak — or attempting to teach them 
to talk — is entirely inadequate for the class room and I 
cannot begin to believe that an entire class of Helen 
Kellers or just half dozen Helen Kellers could be taught 
coincidently by one instructor to speak by the means of 
any process or system ever conceived or yet to be conceived. 

“Aside from its lack of feasibility the temperament and 
social instincts of deaf-mutes make the oral system inade- 
quate. Deaf-mutes are most congenial with those who 
bear their afflictions ; between them there is a bond of 
sympathy and deaf-mutes, like other persons, seek the 
society of their own kind and in that society they com- 
municate the medium that is to them easiest and most 
natural. The only easy and natural medium of com- 
munication for deaf-mutes is the deaf-mute sign language 
and to the sign language — the only recourse which God 
Almighty has left for them — will deaf-mutes ever cleave. 
Acquiring speech is with them merely a fad, it is in no 
sense an ambition. You ask what I think is The con- 
sensus of opinion of deaf-mutes respecting the oral system 
and whether they favor or to any extent oppose or resent 
the oral system : The consensus of opinion of deaf-mutes is 
that the oral system is a humbug. They constantly resent 
its being foisted upon them : they resent it bitterly. 

"This is not self laudation, it is the truth: aside from 
Helen Keller, who was instructed as a private pupil and 
solely through the sense of touch, no deaf-mute has ac- 
complished by the oral system one half what I have ac- 
complished by pencil and pad.” 

The Legal Specialist 

Through “O’Kelly’s Legal Bureau” O’Kelly renders 
services on questions of domestic relations, conducts real 
estate transactions, organizes corporations, prepares 
abstracts of title. His office is over The Mechanics' and 
Farmers Bank, a negro institution, near the intersection 
of Fayetteville and Hargett streets in Raleigh. Among 
his clients are The Eagle Insurance company, for which 
he is general counsel and The Progressive Real Estate 
company, both domestic corporations. He does a lucrative 
business among his own race and has business connections 
with prominent white lawyers and men of affairs. He 
showed me a letter from the late Julian S. Carr, written 
five years ago. which alone would thoroughly establish 
O’Kelly’s dependable moral character and business and 
professional abilities. 

No Suicide 

O’Kelly’s independence and aggressiveness make plain 
the cause of his preferring deafness to blindness: to him 
blindness is complete dependence and he was blind in child- 
hood when nature most demands activity. He agreed 
that blindness, more than deafness, was conducive to 
benevolence, good nature and cheerfulnesss and that to the 
real genius both blindness and deafness were perhaps far 
more an inspiration and an incentive than a handicap ; that 
they at least leave genius untrammeled and really inspire in 
most people goodness and righteousness. I thought that 
was especially true as to blindness. He had observed that 
the resignation with which most deaf and blind people 
accept their affliction is beautifully pathetic. I suggested 
that greatest inspiration and naturally great power of 
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expression came from blindness and I wrote: There has 
been "The Blind Bard,” Homer and the completion of 
Milton’s masterpiece came after blindness. Then there 
was the deaf Beethoven, the blind Edward Baxter Perrv 
and your own propdy, if not real genius — the black 
"Blind Tom” of the South. Not until the pall of his 
affliction was upon him and he knew his fate, did the great 
blind preacher, George Matheson, give to the world that 
hymn of sublime resignation and devotion : 

"O love that will not let me go, 

I re^t mv weary; soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe. 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 

O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee, 

My heart restores its borrowed ray 

That in Thy sunshines blaze its day 
Aiay brighter, fairer be. 

0 Joy that seekest me through pain, 

/ cannot close my heart to Thee; 

1 trace the rainbow through the rain. 

And feel the promise is not vain 

That morn shall tearless be." 

Dickens’ Blind Villain 

I regretted that O’Kelly had not read Barnaby Rudge. 
I think that Dickens taxed his great creative genius in 
that book by having a blind man play the role of villain. 
To me the character he creates is grotesque and super- 
natural. Compared with brutal Bill Sikes and the cruel, 
crafty Fagin in Oliver Twist, the blind villain seems a 
flat failure. 

Blind people and deaf people are rare in the annals of 
crime, I wrote ; how many blind criminals and how many 
deaf criminals have you ever known or heard of? 

I have heard of very few blind or deaf criminals. All 
these were guilty of misdemeanors — no capital felonies. 
I do not think that this is due in any appreciable degree 
to the fact that blindness and deafness impede the commis- 
sion of crime: I think that those afflictions develop the 
higher nature in one so afflicted. But blind people and 
deaf people naturally realize that it is hard for them to 
escape the penalty for crime and they are to some extent 
both hindered and deterred. Very recently when a deaf- 
mute was told that his wife, during his absence, had taken 
a trip with another man to Florida, he stated that he 
would kill the man who went with his wife but for the 
fact that his affliction would prevent his escaping the 
electric chair. I told O’Kelly that I had known of only 
one deaf-mute who had committed a capital felony — a 
white man of distinguished ancestry who outraged and 
killed his sweetheart, who was also a deaf-mute, between 
Raleigh and Durham in 1886 and who was never captured. 
I suggested that this man must have been insane and that 
as it seemed almost impossible for him to have escaped 
unaided, he was either spirited away or he committed 
suicide. O’Kelly replied : 

"I have never heard of a deaf person or a blind person 
committing suicide, and insanity is so rare among the deaf 
and the blind that, as far as I know, notwithstanding the 
great difficulty which must necessarily arise from treating 
a deaf insane person, there is not a single institution in the 
United States for the exclusive treatment of the insane 
deaf. For the deaf there are churches and schools but ap- 
parently no insane asylums. I regret that more has not 


been done to inspire religion among deaf-mutes. They 
have comparatively few churches and I have not seen a 
deaf-mute minister for more than eight years. Deaf-mutes 
receive religious instruction in educational institutions but 
it practically ends there. Few deaf-mutes receive any reli- 
gious instruction after they leave school and those who do- 
not attend school receive no religious instruction. Reli- 
gion is not taught to the ignorant deaf-mutes who live 
where there are no deaf-mute churches. 

“You wish to know the mental status of a deaf-mute 
when he realizes that he will always be unlike other 
people — that mankind in general possesses a faculty that 
he can never acquire. Although I am practically a deaf- 
mute 1 have had, so to speak, just a taste of speech and I 
can but vaguely imagine the mental status of one who is 
born a deaf-mute. I cannot say whether the desire to- 
possess a faculty that one has never had and cannot of 
course comprehend is more intense than the desire to re- 
gain a faculty which one has had but has lost. Naturally 
one who was born a deaf-mute has an unsatisfied curiosity 
coupled with an intense longing: one who was not born 
a deaf-mute and deprived of his hearing, has regret and' 
longing. It is hard to tell which is worse. As for me, 

I was so thrilled when my sight was restored and my hear- 
ing was lost by such degrees and the world has always 
looked so beautiful to me — I enjoy it so thoroughly and 
there is so much to do, I have never found time to deplorr 
my afflictions. They have never discouraged nor embit- 
tered me. But I am always provoked when some one — 
though thoughtlessly — refers to me as ‘the dummy.’ Al! 
dteaf-mutes regard ‘dummy’ as a term of ridicule and they 
resent reference to them as ‘dummy.’” 

A Fight With a Highwayman 

The following was prepared in compliance with a re- 
quest for a summary of O’Kelly ’s life and experiences : 

One who is endowed with all the senses has a great 
trust and has been divinely blessed. All enjoy the bless- 
ing but few appreciate the blessing or the trust. I have 
always felt that I had much for which to account and I 
fervently thank the only true God that, coming “out of the 
night that covered me,” I realized that I was "uncon- 
querable” : that r was “the master of my fate — the captain 
of the soul.” 

I have never had to any extent a judicial career nor am 
I interested, more than any fairly intelligent man should 
be. in politics. My natural Inclination is toward socialism 
but I am distinctly independent in politics. I'o me Alex- 
ander Hamilton is America’s greatest historical character. 
But, as between Hamilton, the Federalist and Jefferson, 
the Democrat, I prefer Jefferson. 

I was licensed to practice law by the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina in 1908. I did not actively engage in 
the practice until 1920. I took a special course in English 
in Shaw University before I was licensed to practice law 
and I was back in Shaw In 1909 for a B.L. course. I was 
in Yale from 1910 to 1912 and taught school one year 
11918 — 1919). r have engaged some in journalism: for 
nearly three years I have been connected wdth The 
Chicago Defender, the greatest weekly paper of the n/gro 
race and I am on the editorial staff of The Carolina Times 
which is published in Durham. I am not a full fledged 
college graduate. There is but one college for the deaf vn 
the United States — Gallaudet College in Washington, D. 
C. This college is supported by the United States 
government and is open to all deaf-mutes in America who- 
can pass the required examination. I tried to pass this 
examination in 1897 when I was 17 and failed. Later T 
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applied for admission to Kendall Green, a preparatory 
school, but was refused. I next sought admission to New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Blind — I still wished 
to enter Gallaudet. I was a non-resident of New York 
and I could not pay tuition, which amounted to something 
•over $400. I w'as greatly discouraged by the thought that 
as far as education attainments were concerned, I could 
never rise above mediocrity. However, I am something 
more than a human nonentity: I am at least, as far as I 
■can ascertain, the only colored deaf-mute lawyer in the 
United States and I am the second deaf-mute to enter 
Yale, with its illustrious history of nearly 20 years. The 
iirst deaf-mute to graduate from Yale was Dr. Samuel 
Porter, one of the earliest and most celebrated members 
■of the faculty of Gallaudet college. 

In December, 1909, with the sole purpose of earning 
enough money to enter Yale, I went to work for The T. 
A. Gillespie Company which was constructing the Catskill 
Aqueduct, a tunnel 119 miles long, designed to carry 
water from Catskill mountains to New York City. The 
tunnel w'as being driven under mountains, cities and rivers 
and from 500 to 2000 feet under ground. The thousands 
of men employed in this work had been gathered from the 
four corners of the earth. We lived in shanties, had 
bunks filled with straw covered by blankets and did our 
own cooking. 

One Saturday after being paid off I went to the village 
atorc for provisions. On my way beck I met a camp 
straggler. He made a sign which indicated “hands up.” 
He w'as about my size and as I was an old football player, 
T decided to try him. He quickly advanced and before I 
knew it had his hands in my pocket and had grabbed my 
money. I caught his hand causing him to drop the money 
and I got it back. It was impossible to do any real fight- 
ing; there had been a sleet and the ground was slick as 
glass. We both went down and slid from one side of 
the road to the other. It became almost dark as we tus- 
sled and entirely so to me when the man struck me in my 
one good eye. I worked him to the edge of the road where 
there was an old canal seven or eight feet deep and filled 
with water. I pushed him in the water and did not stay 
to learn his fate. I could barely see and mv wounded 
eye gave me intense pain. The injury to my eye caused me 
two months stay in the New York Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat hospital. Too late I realized that it would have 
been far better to have let the highwayman take my two 
weeks pay rather than lose two months pay. 

At High Falls we bored through solid rock 800 feet 
tinder the ground. The thumping of the compressed 
air drills the hissing of compressed air, the jar of dynamite 
and the blasphemy of the bosses were distinctly seen and 
felt by me. They were terrible. Soon after this, while 
working beneath a creek the water broke through. We 
tried to plug the leak but the water rose so rapidly in 
the tunnel that we were ordered to run for our lives back 
to the shaft several thousand feet awav. It was fun to 
run knee deep in water, fall down, get up and run again ; 
tut one Italian was so frightened that he could not move 
arwl had to be dragged out. Afterwards the night shift 
struck a gas pocket and all were put to sleep except the 
boss, the compressed air drillers and me. We carried the 
men to the shaft and fresh air revived them. When we 
were carrying out men on our last trip the gas overcome 
us and we were saved by those we had rescued. 

While out of Yale in 1911, I worked five hundred feet 
under New York Citv. The entrance of the shaft was 
at 66th street and Central Park West. During this work 
another misfortune overtook me. A scratch on my leg 


caused by a fall was neglected and erysipelas developed. 
I limned to Roosc elt hospital. They took me in for one 
night but turned me out next morning when they found 
1 had no money. A graduate of the Yale Medical School 
who was an interne in this hospital, told me they would 
receive me at Bellevue hospital as I was a city employee. 
I limped to Bellevue and they sent me with a great 
many other erysipelas patients on a tug to the Metropolitan 
hospital on Blackwell Island and there I received royal 
treatment. An ice cap was kept on my head for a week 
and my head felt as it it would pop. There was almost an 
epidemic of erysipelas and many patients died in my ward 
and the death cart from the other wards passed me almost 
constantly. I was invited to stay as long as I cared 
to but, notwithstanding the great kindness I had received, 
I cared to stay no longer than my cure was pronounced 
by the physician. 

After leaving Yale in 1912 I followed a great many 
of the men who went with AIcKenize-AIann company 
to Montreal on the Mount Royal Tunnel job and I 
worked 500 feet under Montreal. There were times 
during this work when the terrific blasting broke the 
water mains and the tunnel was flooded. We frequently 
worked all night on the streets repairing the damage. 
I survived all this exposure in dead winter in Canada but 
had double pneumonia the following May. Yes, I have 
been an “underworld child of calamity,” as you suggest. 
And yet if I were not a lawyer I had rather work on those 
great public jobs as a common laborer than any thing else. 
It’s a happy, care-free life. The friendship I made during 
the hardships and thrilling experiences while wdth the 
Gillespie company have been enduring. When I meet 
one who shared those hardshipis with me I experience what 
must be the same feeling of a veteran when he meets a 
former comrade in arms. One may easily dignify labor. 
When I was working in the Mount Royal Tunnel I spent 
my evenings in the Y. Al. C. A. or in the lobby of some 
hotel. No one who saw me in those places dreamed 
that I was a common underground laborer. 

Arrive at Yale 

Aly experiences at Ar ale were nothing out of the or- 
dinary. When I arrived at New Haven in the fall of 
1910 I had exactly $88 to meet board, lodging, tuition 
and book charges. Tuition alone was $150 a year and 
$50 of my $88 was paid for the first quarter tuition 
charge and $5 went for desposit fee. I was then en- 
rolled and became a member of the Yale law school for 
three months. Hon. Henry AVade Rogers, now federal 
judge for the southern district of New York, was then 
dean of the law school. The charge for a hall bed was 
$1 .50 per week. There was an employment bureau in the 
university for students who desired to work and I paid 
my wav through by firing furnaces, shoveling snow from 
sidewalks, cleaning windows, mowing lawns and I got my 
board by washing dishes between lecture periods. Some 
of my classmates had been newspaper reporters and thev 
took down the lecture verbatim, transcribed them and 
loaned me their copies. I recopied them and have them 
today. So I had no trouble in keeping up. The examina- 
tions were conducted by writing as are those given by our 
state Supreme court. 

Social Equality is Undesirable 

Don’t vou think you might have attained more com- 
plete success in the north ? I asked : 

I much prefer to live in the south. The north has 
never appealed to me. AA’^hile I think that educational 
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opportunities for the negro race are greater in the north 
than in the south, and while the negro may more readily 
acquire a comfortable home in the north than in the south, 
I believe that the negro has a far better chance to succeed 
in the south whether he is a laborer, a business man or 
a professional man. Harlem, in New York City, is 
peopled mostly by negroes but there is not a single negro 
bank in Harlem. You of course know that there is a 
negro bank immediately beneath my office on Hargett 
street, right here in the little city of Raleigh where the 
whites far outnumber the blacks. There are near me a 
negro drug store, a large w'hite grocery store ; a negro tea 
room ; a negro hotel ; a white ladies’ ready-to-wear estab- 
lishment ; a white drug store ; a negro store ; a negro 
dentist and a negro physician are in the next building to 
me; all this in the heart of the business district and one 
block from the state capitol : we are all mixed together — 
whites and blacks and yet w’e don’t mix and w'e don’t 
quarrel. These negroes all around me — the negro banker 
beneath, the negro dentist, the negro druggist nearby; the 
negro shoe merchant, the negro laborers — we are all at- 
tending to our own affairs, whites in and out, negroes in 
and out, and yet no one is troubling us. The whites en- 
courage us. they patronize us and we mix and yet we don’t 
mix. In our city market building you will find alternately 
stalls conducted by white men and negro men. Neither 
white nor negro seller and neither white nor negro buyer 
tries to confine selling or buying to either race. Tom 
Donalston, once a negro butcher of this city, had a stall 
in the market and many of his customers, indeed most of 
them, wrere some of the best white people in the city. But 
there are number and number of instances. My grand- 
father’s livery establishment was largely supported by 
white people, notwithstanding there were a number of 
other livery establishments conducted by white men. 

Then you are not troubled because the negro hasn’t 
social equality? 

I am very much troubled because the negro docs have 
social equality — inter-racial social equality and because it 
is forced on him, and I am delighted because the negro 
does not have social equality with the white race. No 
sane negro desires social equality with the white race. I 
think that social equality should he entirely a moral and 
mental acquirement and not an inheritance. No race on 
earth desires inter-racial social equality and no race on 
earth, so far as I know, except the negro race in the south- 
ern states has inter-racial social equality forced upon it. 
It is forced upon it every time a well behaved, decent, 
clean, intelligent negro is forced to travel with the very 
opposite kind of individuals of his own race and it is forced 
upon us in another way; notwithstanding there are bus 
lines leading from Raleigh in every direction, no negro can 
avail himself of this convenient mode of modern travel. 
But I am not complaining. I think that in time all this 
will be remedied. 

The only thing the negro race cares for is liberty and 
business and educational equality. With these he will 
work out his own salvation through sensible constructive 
co-operation. 

How a Race Problem is Being Averted 

No, I have never seen that “race problem.” Learned 
sociologists, who must somehow be employed, find a 
problem in understanding how God has permitted and 
enabled the white and negro races of the southern states to 
become so amicably adjusted and how this amicable adjust- 
ment is to continue. The south is doing the only thing 
that will surely continue it and which will prevent a real 


race problem. The south is teaching, dignifying and 
elevating negro racial instincts. The negro who avails 
himself of this process naturally becomes ambitious for the 
advancement of his race and to advance his race he must 
stay and be identified with his race. I am for everything 
that is racial but I detest all imitations. I have never 
seen a (white) black face minstrel show and, aside from 
attending performances by Ruth St. Denis and Anna 
Pavlowa, I have never witnessed a white theatrical per- 
formance ; but I never miss an opportunity to enjoy one of 
our own great artists like Roland Hayes or Martin Ander- 
son. I have explained to you that I can feel and appreciate 
music. The singing of Roland Hayes makes me feel 
spiritual, the vibrations of the music make my body taut or 
make it tremble. The stage presence of Marian Ander- 
son thrills and charms me. I enjoy every negro musical 
and dramatical performance and never miss an opportunity 
to attend one. Yes, 1 am for everything racial. Al- 
though I am passionately fond of baseball and football, I 
have not attended one of your league baseball games nor 
one of your football games for 20 years. But 1 always 
attend our own college baseball and football games. I 
enjoy watching the well dressed, well behaved brown skin 
crowds. A brown skin has a fascination for me. I have 
dined in some of the finest hotels and tea rooms in the 
north, but I would rather sit down with a group of our 
own brown skin beauties to a dinner of fried chicken in 
our own Arcade hotel or Yellow Tea room here in Ra- 
leigh than to dine in the Waldorf, Astoria or Ambassador 
hotel is New York city. I have good reason to suppose 
that evey normal negro feels exactly as I do. I think that 
he prefers the society of his own race — the most natural 
thing in the world. Why should the negro race be in 
this respect unlike any other race that has ever been 
created ? 

The negro merely wishes political, commercial and 
intellectual equality. He has always had commercial and 
intellectual equality when he earned or deserved them. 
The life of John Chavis, the negro school teacher of this 
state, who prepared white boys for college, proves beyond 
all question that even during slavery 100 years ago, the 
south freely granted the negro intellectual equality and 
right now you are granting me intellectual equality. The 
talk of social equality between the white and black races 
disgusts every intelligent negro. 

When we refer to political equality for the negro man 
in the south we refer to a thing of his stormy past, when 
the negro emerged coincidently from bondage into full 
citizenship. Full political equality for the negro in the 
south will come again in the future and that future will 
be for him and for all far more peaceful and glorious than 
has ever been in the past . — Greensboro Daily News, Sun- 
day, July 11. 1926. 


PITY THE POOR LETTER “E” 

Someone has decided that the letter “e” is the 
most unfortunate letter in the Engflish alphabet 
because it is always out of cash, and in hell all tne 
time. No little credit is due, however, in that it is 
never in war, and always in peace. And we are 
deeply indebted to this little letter since it is the 
beginning of existence, the commencement of ease 
and the end of trouble. Without it there would be 
no meat, no life and no heaven. It is the center of 
hone.sty, and although it starts off in error, it ends 
by making love perfect. 


— Tips and Nibs. 
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DEAF man, a recent arrival from the East, 
stepped up to a stranger in the Oakland 
City Hall and demanded $200. This was 
of course refused, as was entirely proper. 
Whereupon the deaf man handed his reluc- 
tant benefactor one on the jaw, a proceeding all to the bad. 
For it was hardly more than three steps to police head- 
quarters, and our deaf stranger immediately found him- 
self under arrest. He languished in duranceville for 
several days, no charge being made against him. The 
case found its way into the papers. One of our local deaf 
residents read of the case and recognized the man as one 
he had casually met. So he proceeded to the City Hall, 
which also houses the jail and requested an interview. 

Police officers were glad to find some one interested in 
the case and questioning brought out the fact that the 
prisoner actuated by religious impulses had deposited 
several hundred dollars in church poor boxes, and then 
finding himself penniless, had in a moment of mental aber- 
ration sought recompense from the first individual he met. 
The police requested that some charge be brought against 
the prisoner in order that his case could be brought to 
trial. So our local friend preferred a charge of religious 
insanity and the case came to trial the next day and the 
man was, as expected, liberated. But before this could 
be done it was necessary that some one should assume 
responsibility for the stranger. This the local deaf man 
agreed to do, housing the easterner at a hotel and provid- 
ing him with clean clothes. His folks in the East were 
written to and they responded through the Travelers’ 
Aid society, furnishing money for his transportation home 
and also expenses for his upkeep here. Our local deaf 
man was recompensed for his outlay, which was a lucky 
thing, as he took a long chance with a stranger. Then 
there was the time he was out in looking after a burden- 
some case. If ever there was a good Samaritan act, this 
was it. 

❖ 

The following is the second article of laboratory' exper- 
iences, which 1 have dug out of manv unusual happenings 
of two or three decades ago: 

The greatest shipment of gold ore made in the history 
of the world, came if I recollect correctly, from the Hayes- 
Monette lease of a mine in Goldfield, Nevada, owned by 
the Wingfield-Nixon interests. It came to the Selby 
smelter in California and was transported in a car on 
which half a dozen sharpshooters, armed with sawed off 
shotguns, w-ere perched. As analyses subsequently show- 
ed, the shipment was valued at nearly $700,000. 

The mineral from which this gold came lay unseen for 
many years on the wastes of Nevada, because the gold was 
not of the shining metallic variety, so easily seen by the 
naked eye. It was in combination with another element, 
tellurium, which gave it an altogether different aspect, 
and allowed the soil to be trod over and over without any 
suspicion as to the nature of its valuable content. 

The Hayes-Monette lease was made at the time Gold- 
field was at the height of its activity, and was, I believe, 
made for a period of two years. At the end of eighteen 
months, while the lease had six months yet to run, the 
lessees suddenly struck it rich. Ore of almost unsurpassed 
richness was encountered. Feverish haste was made to 
get it out before the lease expired. It became a race 
Against time. The largest crew of expert miners it was 


possible to enlist delved into the earth. The miners 
themselves were not unaware of the situation. Each man 
looked out for himself. High grading, or stealing of ore 
by the miners, became quite frequent. Certain miners 
walked away daily with as much of the ore as they could 
conveniently conceal on their persons. The management 
might have enforced change house rules, in which each 
miner changes his working clothes in a designated building 
before leaving for home. They might also have searched 
dinner pails, as is not uncommon. But they were afraid 
to do this, as miners were none too plentiful and labor 
troubles would take away time from the rapidly diminish- 
ing six months remaining in the lease. Besides they had 
other plans as we shall see. 

In the course of time, this largest shipment of gold ore 
amongst others, was made, and the lease ran out. The 
ore was carefully sampled at the smelter. I under- 
stand shovelfuls were paired off, one to the right and one 
to the left, until workable samples were reached, of which 
seventy lots were taken, of course several in each lot for 
individual assayers and umpires in case of discrepancies or 
disputes. Each of these seventy samples were assayed 
for their gold and silver contents and from the results 
obtained the value of the shipment was determined. From 
one batch of seventy samples, a composite was obtained. 
This composite samples was made by taking from each of 
the seventy samples an aliquot part, and the whole was 
done in such a manner that the ultimate composite sample 
was as nearly an accurate representation of the entire ship- 
ment of $700,000 worth of ore as it was possible for 
human ingenuity to obtain. 

This composite sample was given to me for complete 
analysis. Before making this analysis, it was necessart' to 
find out the various elements in the ore. That is, a com- 
plete qualitative analysis must precede the quantitative 
analysis. A qualitative analysis is very deceptive, as at 
times small quantities of various elements may escape 
detection. So it was very lucky for me, happening to 
meet a mining engineer on a street car, to have him 
remark that he had heard there w^as bismuth in the Gold- 
field telluride ores. Hastening back to the laboratory to 
the qualitative analvsis which was now well under wav, 
I found that such was sure enough the case. The 
chances of bismuth being overlooked were probably very 
slight, but the certainity of its discovery was of the utmost 
importance as we shall notice. 

In the course of about three weeks, having made an 
exhaustive analysis of the ore, I was summoned to Fallon, 
Nevada, to attend a trial in connection with the stolen 
ore from the Hayes-Monette lease. I knew what this 
meant, expert testimony on my part and expert cross ex- 
amination tending to break down this testimony. So fill- 
ing a suitcase full of technical books and purchasing a pair 
of high topped boots, which seemed fitted for the journe’’ 
I boarded the train for Nevada. My fellow passengers 
consisted largely of miners, sheepmen, and others of that 
ilk, who kindly informed me that the boots I wore were 
distinctly out of place, and from an inspection of what the 
others were wearing I should say that such was the case. 
However, I soon forgot this incident, delving into the 
technical books, for one never knows what may come up 
in a stiff cross examination, and it is well to be prepared. 

Arriving in Fallon, I found it to be an agricultural 
town, far removed from Goldfield. The trial w'as to be 
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held in this community, as it was feared that to hold such 
a trial in a mining town might create resentment on the 
part of miners and perhaps provoke a riot. Here I join- 
ed a bunch of men from Goldfield and elsewhere, mostly 
lawyers and miners. The crowd attracted considerable 
attention from the rest of the towm population. I presume 
there were ten in our party. The leader seemed to be 
plentifully supplied with money. We ate our meals to- 
gether in a little restaurant and at the close of each meal 
the said leader handed the proprietor a shining twenty 
dollar piece. He never accepted any change. While w'e 
ate, a few^ digger Indians hung around the kitchen door, 
anxious for a chance to wash the dishes, receiving in 
return w-hatever scraps might have been left from the 
table. At night I gazed in wonder at a gambling device 


once become suspicious of any ore delivered to them for 
treatment. 

The first ore recovered was two trunkfuls found in 
Denver. These trunks contained about $10,000 worth, 
of ore. The two miners possessing the trunks were 
arrested. It was their trial that was taking place in 
Fallon. The ore in the trunks was carefully analysed by 
an impartial chemist. It was found to be telluride of 
gold ore containing bismuth. The analysis was compared 
wfith my analysis of the seventy samples of the record 
gold shipment from the Hayes-Monette lease. The two 
analj'ses tallied. With my analysis of the lease ore, I 
held the key to the situation. Naturally I w^as the most 
important witness. Furthermore we had geologists to 
testify that the only known places on the globe where 
gold occurred in combination with tellurium and bismuth 
w ere Goldfield and Belgium. So if the ore found in the 
two trunks in Denver did not come from Goldfield, it 
must have come from Belgium. It would be up to the 
accused miners to prove that, the terribly slim chance of 
Belgium ore being transported in two trunks to Denver, 
Colorado. There remained the opportunity to break 
down testimony under cross examination. 

I was called as a witness. The judge w'as surprised 
to find that I was deaf. He w^as non-plussed, as it appears 
there was a Nevada law that all testimony must be deliv- 
ered orally. I refused to take any chances on lip-read- 
ing, but said I would reply orally. 'JTie judge thought 
a moment ; then ordered a large blackboard resurrected 
from some schoolroom, brought in. Testimony began. 
The first question was asked orally. The judge slowly 


Ter, this in sunny California. This is genuine to 
goodness snow and plenty of it. Of course the scene 
is in the mountains, in this particular instance in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. It isn't very high up 
either or the Chevrolet coupe wouldn't have been able 
to make it. 


in w’^hich a little ball spun round and round until it nestled 
in a nitche, indicating winners or losers amongst the 
gamesters, accordingly as they had placed their money on 
certain squares outlined on the gambling table. One of 
our party, the one who paid for the meals, possessed an 
unlimited amount of money in the .shape of tw^enty dollar 
pieces. These in stacks of twenty at a time he placed 
nonchalantly on various squares, winning and losing wnth 
apparent indifference. In the morning I was informed 
that a wire had been received from Goldfield that George 
Wingfield who w'as evidently financing our end of the 
trial had lost during the night $150,000 over three gam- 
bling tables, one of which was in Fallon. But the loss was 
somewhat diminished by a later report that he owned a 
two-thirds interest in each of these tables. 

On the day scheduled for the trial w'e found the 
court room packed. It w’^as not, how^ever, interest in 
our case which had drawn the crowd. A murderer 
was scheduled to come up for sentence. The unfor- 
tunate individual surrounded by poorly garbed relatives, 
stood up to receive his sentence, w^hich was life, then 
fell in a faint on the floor. Accompanied by the weep- 
ing women, most of the crowd then filed out and we 
settled dow’n to business. 

The procedure on our side of the case w-as simplicity 
itself. As soon as the Hayes-Monette lease expired 
the rightful owners of the stolen ore set out to recover 


Hal Taber and Mrs, Flannagan are pictured with this 
snow laden auto. Both Hal and his fair companion 
are mine owners. Report has it that Hal has received^ 
a big offer from Los Angeles capitalists for his hold- 
ings. 

questions followed, the judge writing each. Then he 
took a few^ puffs, sat down and delegated the writing to 
some lesser individual. This continued a few moments 
longer, when the blackboard was silently pushed to the 
wall. Attorneys wrote their questions on paper, which 
w'ere read aloud by the clerk, then passed to me. Fortified 
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by experience, I took advantage of the procedure to write 
my answers, for one can think carefully while writing 
slowly, which is a great advantage under cross examina- 
tion. My answers were read by the same clerk and went 
into the records. 

To make my testimony as dramatic as possible I had 
brought to Fallon some simple apparatus which might be 
easily manipulated in the court room. With this, taking 
some of the ore, I showed the reaction for tellurium, a 
beautiful color. The opposing counsel was flanked by a 
chemist from Chicago, a mighty smart fellow. I presume 
his expenses had been met by other owners of stolen ore, 
who were anxious that this preliminary case should prove 
unsuccessful and had combined on their defense. Any- 
way the Chicago chemist wished to know if manganese 
would not produce the same color. Sure enough it would, 
but thanks to brushing up on the suitcase full of standard 
authorities, I was able to explain how under existing 
conditions the manganese color would be destroyed. It 



The 1926 football team of the California School for 
the Deaf. Take it from me that this is some team, 
the best the school has had in several decades. They 
are strong in all departments, losing only the opening 
game of the season, among their victims being the 
Oakland Silents. 

was a close call, and with my testimony the trial was soon 
over. On ray return to San Francisco, I was informed 
that the two miners received stiff sentences in the peni- 
tentiary. 

The search for stolen ore continued. In the vaults of a 
San Francisco bank was found $300,000 of it, so rumor 
said. Various amounts were found in Seattle and other 
cities. I had visions of trips to these various places. But 
I was called before a couple of lawy'ers and a sort of 
simple trial with examination and cross examination was 
made. This constituted my desposition and was used at 
trials in various other places in the recovery of the stolen 
ore. So I passed out of the picture. The boots which I 
had worn to Nevada reposed unused in my closet for a 
year. Then I gave them away. 

«.♦,» *.♦.» 

* V V 

By defeating the Oakland Silent Athletic Club 18 to 6, 
the California School for the Deaf football team closed 
the most successful season the school has enjoyed in more 
than two decades. The club boys had a fairly heavy and 
. fast team themselves hut were completely taken by surprise 
with the speed and deceptiveness of the school boys. On 
the very first play the school team made an open end run 
for a touchdown; there were any number of club boys 
prepared to tackle the runner, but every one of them was 
by clever blocking completely taken out of the play. 


But for the heavy rain which soon set in the score would 
have been much more one sided. It was the first defeat 
of the club team by the school boys and calls to mind the 
teams the school had in 1902 and 1903. These teams 
mopped up on the high schools hereabouts, winning all 
contests. In those days the high school teams were not 
so heavy as they are now, when some run up an average 
weight of over 180 pounds. So at present the light 140 
pound school team has to content itself with weight teams 
from the high schools. The present year only one game 
was lost, the first of the season. The boys viewed most 
of the games played at the Univ'ersity of California 
stadium and making note of the plays they saw there, 
they practiced them out at home. In addition they had 
a capable coach. They worked up a variety of plays, off- 
tackle, reverse and punt formations, over twenty in all,, 
which they carried through with a show of speed and 
precision excelling many of the college teams. For their 
weight the boys have a big reputation amongst local high 
schools, having taken on and defeated several teams 
weighing in the neighborhood of 160 pounds. 

•J* ♦J* ♦J* 

This is New Year’s Day. We have just been listening 
over the radio to the Stanford-Alabama football game at 
Pasadena. The results came in play by play. They were 
received by my son-in-law and relayed to me via the lip- 
reading route, interspersed by occasional linger spelling 
where the occasion warranted. These results were in 
turn immediately imparted to my wife, sitting near-by, 
through the medium of the sign language assisted where 
necessary by finger spelling. A strange transference of 
thought this. As the ball and players moved about on the 
gridiron their movements were taken in on light waves by 
the announcer’s eyes and by him conveyed through air 
waves to us more than four hundred miles away, that 
is, to the hearing portion of us. To me they came indirect- 
ly via visible speech, and then still more indirectly they 
reached my wife through the medium of the sign language. 
In all the links of this chain of thought transference, it 
seems to me that I with my lip-reading had the hardest 
task and my wife with her sign language the easiest. The 
radio is an excellent one specially built. The cheering of 
the throngs could be plainly heard and even conversation 
amongst the spectators who happened to be near the 
announcer. Yet it seemed as though radio transmission 
of thought is still open to much improvement. Withal 
it was a pleasant afternoon ; we are all experts at the 
pigskin game and had no difficulty in mentally following 
the plays and players throughout the contest. 

4* 4* -I- 

Besidc the radio our living room also contains a piano 
and a phonograph, and in the little office adjoining there 
is a telephone. Naturally this room is the most popular 
with the hearing portion of the family and it is with the 
deaf portion, too. We use the telephone dally, by proxy 
of course, and when the young folks roll up the rugs and 
dance to the music of the piano or the phonograph or the 
radio, we too, can take in that portion of the entertain- 
ment. Come to think of it, we really don’t miss any- 
thing. There is none of the “How to be Happy though 
Deaf” spirit prevailing here. There are pictures on the 
walls, and books and papers to be read, and the fireplace 
casts its cheerful glow, that is when anyone will take the 
trouble to start a fire therein. Usually we use the radia- 
tor, the type popular for California weather. There are 
windows through which the flowers may be seen when 
they are in season. Also there arc tasks without end and 
the typewriter upon which is being ground out these 
sentiments. Finally there stands without at the curb, 
except when it has been “borrowed” by some other member 
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of the household, the family auto, ready to annihilate 
distance and bring us within a few minutes to the nearest 
markets, or moving picture playhouses or homes of friends. 
It is the greatest material blessing that we have and yet 
there are those who through misguided theories would 
deny the use of the auto to the deaf and presumabl\ to us 
also. 


It is strange to what situations human beings can adapt 
themselves. There is within the state of California a 
blind and deaf person, who is also paralyzed in the arms. 
One would think that communication with such a person 
would be nearly out of the question, yet she gets around 
it by reading raised print by means of the touch of her 
lips. The ingenuity of those who are encompassed by 
misfortunes often surpasses belief. 


□ 

^he Last year In Europe 

Oxley 



The Old School for the Deaf, in High Street, Hull. 


Jones, chaplain for the deaf of North London, was invited 
to pneach before the Huguenot Deaf of France, on the 
occasion of the 70th anniversary of the well known school 
St. Hippolvte du Font. Several representive deaf formed 
the party, but the writer through family bereavement was 
unable to take the trip. 'Fhis was an event of greatest 
religious significance and should do much to promote union 


I N CONT RAST with 1925 and its International 
Congress of 'Feachers, 1925. has been comparativelv 
uneventful. But none the less there have been some 
features of distinct interest to note. 

In London, Easter was a bus\ and evenful time. b‘c-< 
cause the h'cderation of Deaf Clubs arranged a most in- 
teresting match with a team of French Deaf. Owing lo 


an unfortunate experience the team were delaved one 
night in leaving, but when they did arri\ e they had a mo.st 
interesting visit and among other events in addition to tlie 
main event they had in view they laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the unknown soldier in Westminster Abbey, at- 
tended a banquet and soiree and on Easter Sunday visit- 
ed South Kensington Museum, where several minatures, 
painted by several 17th Century minatureists who were 
themselvres deaf, namely, R. Cro.sse, Schoff, Lane and 
others, were much admired. After this, the Guild of St. 
John of Beverley Library and the London Headquarters 
were visited. Later in the summer, the Rev. Vernon 


between the churches in Great Britain and France. The 
Rev. Vernon Jones was awarded the Gold Palm and made 
an Officier Instruction Publique of the h'rench Academy; 
an honor to which he was fully entitled, as he has for 
several years done most valuable international work for^ 
tlie deaf in France and other parts of Europe. 

In Spain, as has been reported recently in the pages of 
the SiLKNT WoRKiiR, an important fete was held in 
honor of Fray Pedro Ponce, though no representatives for 
Great Britain was able to be present- 

In England the normal routine of affairs was much up- 
set by the General strike which lasted twelve dat^ and 
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Architect's drawings for the New School for the Deaf at Hull. 



many of the London deaf schools found small difficulty 
in keeping open, but the Guild motor “Hustling Johnny” 
Avas able to convey about six to ten teachers daily, thus 
enabling at least one large school to carry on (Old Kent 
Road.) 

In church circles, the call of the world Missionary 
campaign occupied a good deal of our attention and the 
writer as delegate for the deaf of the country was kept 
very busv. The fine new deaf institute at Hull was 
opened about this time and subsequently visited by H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales, who later visited our biggest 
school at Margate, the scene of one of the congress ses- 
sions in 1925. Several leading workers died during the 
year, notably, the veteran Mr. B. H. Payne, a celebrated 
deaf manulist and for many years headmaster of Swansea 
Deaf School, South Wales. 

The work of the newly formi?d National Institute for 
the Deaf grows apace and in June an important one dav 
conference of Adult Workers was organized by that body 
and the Annual Meeting was held in the Mansion House, 
London, and was a very great success. As we write a b^g 
appeal for funds is being organized. 

Several valuable new books have been secured for the 
Guild Library ; among them a very rare book by Monsieur 
La Fin, one time secretary to his Eminence Cardinal 
Armand Richlieu, dated 1692, describing a secret deaf al- 
phabet that was known in Padua about 1650 and tvhich is 
manipulated partly by the hands and partly by touching 
portions of the body, beginning with the letter i.e. L=lip, 
H=head, T=temple and so on. This book is quite th? 
most valuable find yet made and is of excellent and excep- 
tional interest. Another historical discovery, amazing in 
its very mysteriousness and for th; fact that all our his- 


torians have passed it ovi.-r, is that made by a Yorkshire 
deaf lady, and it is the apparently well known incident of 
the substitution of a deaf child for the Dauphin Louis VII 
of France. 

This ruse Avas done to get the Dauphin out of the 
Temple prison at the close of the revolution. Further 


Stairs in the National Institute for the Deaf 

incidents in the life of De I’Epee and Sicard have also been 
brought to light. As there are several books AA ritten on 
the above subject of the French Dauphin in the Temple it 
is proposed to form a collection of such books and place 
them in a special section of the Guild Library. Much 
experimental research Avork by picture parables, gramo- 
phone, linguaphone systems and wireless, have also been 
carried out in the last tAA elve months by the Guild of St. 
John of BeAerley and elsewhere. Though the year has 
not been on the surface as spectular, perhaps, to us in Eng- 
land as 1925, none the less aa'c can thank God for much 
Continued on page 19^ 


The new Hill School for the Deaf 
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B\' Alexander L. Pack 


VERY year when the big batch of holiday 
greetings roll in, there are always some that 
stand out by themselves, because they are 
refreshing departures from the mass of the 
stereotyped. It is my pleasure to send out 
over two hundred, and then some ot the friends I ought 
to reach are left out and as they send me none we break 
even, but we have the good wishes for each other just 
the same. One year I sent out my cards all engraved, 
even to rny name, but I never felt proud of it, though 
I get many similar, still I feel that good wishes deserve 
at least my signature in writing. 

It is perfectly proper for the family to send out en- 
graved cards to those friends who have sent floral trib- 
utes and letters of sympathy to them when a death has 
occurred, because at such a time the writing of so many 
letters of acknowledgment is a task, but this i rocedure 
would not hold with the situation reversed, and there are 
no cards on the market that enables one to send out an 
expression of sympathy by merely filling in an engraved 
form with date and his signature, and I look on the holi- 
day greeting card, no matter how expensive, when the 
sender has nothing to do but address it as lacking in the 
spirit the season dictates, and as inappropriate as send- 
ing a letter of sympathy by filling out a form. 

The cheeriest one I got this year came from a dear old 
friend and the lines, wonderfully appropriate, read: 



“Along the road to Yesterday, 

Are quaint old fashioned flowers. 
Forget-me-nots and Rosemary , 

Recalling golden hours. 

And Christmas brings old memories. 

And longings stir anew 
To walk the road to Yesterday, 

With old-time friends like you." 

^ • • r u 

North Carolina hardly needs a state association of the 

deaf while Mr. Thomas W. Hamrick, Jr., watches out 
for the interests of his fellow deaf down there and ready 
and eager always to put on the armor and go out and 
fight single handed and alone for the rights of the deaf. 
It seems that there is a movement on foot in the North 
Carolina legislature to prevent licensing deaf people to 
drive automobiles if they have one-half of one per cent, 
— no, it seems the percentage is “less than two of normal 
hearing.” Just how this percentage is to be ascertained 
isn’t made clear, but when the time comes, leave it to 
Mr. Hamrick to instruct the legislature. 

This unjust action of the Tar Heel State solons doesn’t 
seem to have actually occurred, but a bill has been entered, 
and Mr. Hamrick is out with a protest, which, if it is 
read by the legislators will do much to hasten the passing 
of the act, unless some of the Mr. Hamrick’s fellow deaf 
citizens jump in the breach. Mr. Hamrick’s flamboy- 
ant style, particularly when he gets off such things as 
this : 


“The deaf of North Carolina are appealing to 
your sense of justice * * * • The privilege 

to drive cars is theirs. We will permit nobody 
to take that privilege away,” 
is going to hurt, not help his cause. 

Mr. Hamrick goes on to state that the deaf would be 
ruined if deprived of their automobiles, because, he 
asks: “How would they transport themselves from work? 

I wonder what the wise solons of the State will say to 
that. Really, Mr. Hamrick ought not jeopardize the 
rights of his fellow deaf by writing such unwise things 
as he does. 

❖ 

Until last summer I never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Hamrick, and it came about by my being tapped in 
the lobby of the Williard Hotel by a sprightly, clever 
appearing young fellow who asked me if I would mind 
stepping outside and posing in a picture with him, and 
regarding it as some ones novel whim of the moment, I 
acceded, and we were “tooked” clasping hands, and then 
1 asked him who he might be, and he said he might be 
Nick Longw'orth, but wasn’t, actually being Mr. Ham- 
rick. Nice chap, too, and I know he means well, just 
as he did when he wrote to some doctor protesting at 
something the M. D. had written about the deaf, and 
IMr. Hamrick’s reply only balled matters up worse, for 
he told the doctor, among other things, that we regarded 
our deafness as a blessing and didn’t miss music at all. 
Also, poor Hamrick, I know him well by this time, and 
I’d like to see a copy of the picture he had taken of us 
in Washington — I might even induce the publisher to 
run it in this paper. [We will run it in — Ed.] 

❖ 

Since the above was written, Mr. Hamrick has broken 
out again, and this time in the Journal he takes it on 
himself to be spokesman and leader for the whole South, 
outdoing the Tailors of Tooley Street, for there were 
three of them who took it on themselves to represent the 
people of England, where Mr. Hamrick starts a new 
secession movement all by himself. 

But Mr. Hamrick has no facts to back him up. The 
West is much worse off when it comes to representation 
in the two great National organizations of the deaf, for 
the West has no representative on either Board. In 
the Fraternal organization the whole East has but one 
lone representative, tbe other states being honored as 
follows: President (Ind.), First Vice-President (Wis.), 
Third Vice-President (Ky.), Grand Secretary, GraXd 
Treasurer and Trustees, all of Illinois, but who cares and 
what matters? 

All are working for the benefit of the deaf of the ' 
whole United States. 

Both of the societies have met in Atlanta in very 
recent years, and the National Association followed that 
with its meeting in Washington last summer, and Wash- 
ington is much more south than north. 
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As to the South being unrepresented in the matter of 
office, when the roll was called in Washington last sum- 
mer, two of the most important officers both of the South, 
one representing Georgia and one elected from Florida 
were not present. 

Mr. Hamrick is funny without intending to be. He 
complains that the southern deaf are interested in tobacco 
and cotton, and the two great associations don’t touch 
on these matters when they meet in convention. This is 
a serious and grievous matter. IMr. Hamrick promises 




A Southern Rebel shakes hands with a ew ^ ork 
Yankee. 

Thomas W. Hamrick, Jr. (lY. C.) and Alex- 
ander L. Pach, (K. ^ at the X. A. D. Con- 
vention, 1926 — JJ ashinf/toHj D. C. 

and threatens and blusters a lot, but when he organizes 
his new southern association next summer, let us hope 
he will get all the dissertations on tobacco and cotton 
that he wants, with some brief mention of goobers, which 
we Northerners call peanuts. 1 never see them on the 
stands but what I unconsciously think of Mr. Ham- 
rick. 

Looking for something else in the June issue of this 
magazine, I came across Mr. Meagher’s pre-convention 
instructions to delegates, and was very much interested in 
his advice to delegates to learn who their representatives 
in congress were, and while in Washington call on their 
two senators and their congressional representative and 
assure each that they had the delegate’s hearty approval 
and concurrence in all the legislator was doing. As 
congress was not in session the erudite IMeagher’s advice 
was 'wasted, and even if business was going on in the 
Capitol, I fancy that the delegate’s chance of meeting any 
one of the three would be nil, and if they should have 
the good luck it would make for a novel situation, but 
those blood-heat days we spent in W ashington, had they 
found a delegate meeting his senator or congressman, an 
exchange of weather mention would be as far as one 
would get. 

And just because we are talking about 'Washington 


recalls that late one evening a party of six of us, evenly 
distributed as to the sex, discovered that it was near mid- 
night, and a suggestion of a breeze had sprung up, so we 
went over and sat on a park bench just behind Mr. Cool- 
idge’s bungalow. After enjoying the breeze as a literal 
gift from heaven, the young ladies announced their desire 
to be taken home, and all lived long distances N. W., 
and the three mere men were quartered at the same hotel. 
Nearby was a big car with a “For Hire” sign, so we 
told the driver that we wanted his car to take the three 
Washingtonians to their separate abodes, and then cart 
us men folks to our hotel. 

The driver informed us that that would be a taxi job 
and his license limited him to sight-seeing, but he sug- 
gested he could take us out to Rock Creek Park and then 
deliver us to our several destinations, which suited us 
exactly, as did a wonderful rain-storm that came up just 
then. 

Headed back for our hotel, we noticed that seemingly 
two-thirds of the houses had cars parked for the night 
in front, and we found that in Washington car owners 
have spread, as it were, far in advance of storage facilities, 
and at bed time the family car, having no place to gc, 
ornaments the curb. Attempting a little kidding with our 
driver, I informed him that two of us w’ere New York- 
ers, and the third a Bostonese, that our home cities ■were 
quite dry and honored the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
could he say the same of the Nation’s Capitol? 

He did not take the banter in the right spirit, but 
suggested that if we wanted to know just how dry the 
Capitol was he would be glad to show us, and though we 
were not IMissourians we told him to go to it, which 
he proceeded to do by drawing up in front of a splendid 
residence, one of rows and rows of residences. Alight- 
ing we saw him ring the bell, and soon we were admitted 
to what might be any prosperous business man’s dining 
room. “What will you have?” was the inquiry. We 
were, the three of us, so astonished that all we could 
think of was lager, or beer, or whatever the stuff is 
called, and after learning that it was not of the legal 
one-half of one per cent variety, but actually six per cent, 
we tested it merely in a spirit of adventure and in fear 
and awe and wonder, for were we not right at the very 
seat of Government and Law and Order? Our driver, 
a clever and more than usually intelligent type, after 
watching us spell and sign for a while, remarked that it 
was the first time in his life he had been in a really and 
truly speakeasy, so with this joke at our method of com- 
munication we just doubled his tip when he left us at 
our hotel. 

And the very next evening we dined at a good restau- 
rant not three quarters of a mile from the Capitol where 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler and other gentlemen pull the 
reins of government, and again, in a spirit of banter, re- 
marked to the waiter when he brought our dinner that 
we would like a glass of beer, and he asked : “Near or 
real?” which brought from us the querv: “What’s the 
difference.” and the answer from him: “30 cents.” .\nd 
in Washington, D. C. 

I got myself into a peck of trouble mentioning my door 
bell announcer system some months ago, and just when 
the mail began to get heavy (and inquiries came from as 
far as Oregon) 1 was relieved of the necessity of going 
into details on construction, installation, etc., by having 
received, through the courtesy of ^lajor W. H. Van 
Tassell of the New York School, a copy of the The Edi- 
son Monthly, for January, and on page 16 is detailed the 
story, with illustrations, of how a “deafened” lady in San 
Francisco found a way to know when her door bell rang. 
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To the editor of the magazine it seems a brand new and 
amazing novelty, this operation of electric lights synchro- 
nously with the ringing of a door bell, of which it says: 
“There may be nothing new under the sun, but old 
things are put to new uses every day and old inven- 
tions adapted to peculiar needs. For one thing, take 
the electric dcwrbell that has evolved from the brass 
knocker of our great-grandfathers through the me- 
chanical door-bell of our grandfathers to the con- 
venience it is today. Even that can have a new kink 
put in its wires.” 

Page W. E. Shaw whose proudest boast is that he 
“used to work for Edison,” and has been putting door 
bells for the deaf on the market for many years, but is 
little heard of nowadays. 

I owe a debt to the Edison Alonthly for giving public- 
ity to this matter just when I needed it, for since then 
all inquirers have been referred to the issue of the maga- 
zine refered to. 

❖ 

The New York World reprints from the Seattle Trib- 
une the following gem, and as we all know him, it needs 
no further comment. 

“The Federal Bureau of Entomologr' is preparing a 
list of every known economic pest on the North 
American Continent. A place should be reserved 
for the idler who has a half hour to spend and who 
spends it wnth some one who hasn’t.” 


HOPELESS OUTLOOK 
A little boy was sent to school for the first time. 
Returning home at lunch time, he remarked to his mother : 
“No use of my ffoing to school, Mother.” 

“Pray, tell me why not ?” asked the mother. 

“ ’Cause I can’t read, write nor nothing,” replied 
Johnny. — Clipped. 


Gets License in New York 


Miss Rose M.ary Pickering Weds Yonkers 
Man in Little Church Around The 
Corner Today 


A license to wed was issued in New \ ork yesterday to 
Harry Selden Lewis, 51, 724 Warburton street, Yonkers^ 
N. Y., and Miss Rosie Mary Pickering, 39, 365 Maxfield 
street. The couple announced the intention of being 
married this afternoon at 5 :30 at the Little Church 
around the corner. 

Miss Pickering, deaf-mute formerly a weaver at Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing Company, is the daughter of the 
late Mark and Elizabeth Southworth Pickering, this city. 
She was born in England, but has spent the greater part 
of her life here. For the last four years she has made her 
home with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Childs, 365 Maxfield 
stneet. 

Mr. Lewis, also a deaf-mute, is a native of Waterbury, 
Conn., the son of John E. and Harriet Grannis Lewis. 
His first wife died March 15, 1926. He is engaged in the 
insurance business at Yonkers, where he and his bride will 
live. 

Following the ceremony, the couple intends to start on 
a wedding trip to Bermuda, friends in New Bedford say. 
Mrs. Charles Childs also a deaf-mute of this city, is in the 
New York to attend the wedding, which has been 
planned as a quiet affair — New Bedford, (Mass.) Even- 
ing Standard, Jan. 18. 


LADY OF HOUSE (shivering) : 

Has the furnace gone out, Bridget? 

Brigdet: No, oi think not, ma’am. 

Oi’ve been at the gate all evenin’ wid a gentleman, an^ 
it didn’t go by me, I’m sure. 



Hotel Willard. N. A. D. Headquarters during 
the Convention in Washington, D. C., last 
A ugust. 
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Oh. Mother! Come home, come home! 
Why leave us all alone? 

Oh. Mother! Come home, come home! 


Years pass, — Sister, new dignity took on, 

A wedding! — To a new home she was gone, 
The grown children far scattered became. 
And nothing was ever the same. 

To school, far away, I was sent. 

My days in study were spent ; 

New friends filled my life with lost joy, — 
Gee ! I fell in love with a boy ! 


Some day in Heav'en we will meet 
Before the Great Judgment Seat, — 
Re-united we’ll live. What joy! 

With Mother to lead us. O, boy! 

And Jesus, our Teacher shall be 
As we walk on the pure crystal sea. 

I’ll be as good as can be. 

For this — what about thee? 

By Helen M. Wood. (Age 19 .) 




Self Explanatory Letter 

Akron. Ohio, Feb. 7, 1927. 

Editor Silent W orkers. 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Aly dear Editor: 

In order to reach all the deaf who wrote me for a 
position on the proposed professional all deaf football 
team, the manager would like to use your excellent 
magazine to reach all of them and to settle some ugly 
remarks about this matter in some quarters. 

It was the plan of the manager to put on the field an 
entirely new team to be played under the w’ell known 
name of Goodyear Silents and to have all boys real heavy 
and fast. The answers to the advertisement for such a 
team w*as such that it was possible to build up a wonder- 
fully fast team and the kind that would make a wonder- 
ful prestige for the Goodyear Silents. The backer was 
somewhat discouraged from the earning capacity of the 
professional teams were under water in the middle of their 
teams in the National Football circuits. Some made 
money and some broke even, but most of these good 
professional team were under water in the middle of their 
seasons and disbanded because of the fact that their 
clubs were not able to make money. There have been 
a tendency to be too many semiprofessional football teams 
in the circuit here that plays for small amount of money 
and as a result many teams sprang up to play one or two 
games and then disband. 

The conditions were such that the manager did not 
think he was having a real sound proposition for all the 
deaf to make a trip and plav for him and then have to 
lose out. So it was deemed better for him and his rich 
backer to call the whole thing oft. 

It was with much regret that the manager had to use 
this better judgment, but it is to be hoped that this 
statement will set to stop any other loose talks in some 
quarters. 

All letters that have been received have been answered 
lately and if any one thinks his letter has not been answer- 
ed, to please write the manager at once and he will 
make it right. The manager wdshes to state right here 
that he appreciated the spirit shown by those who \\Tote 
of football prowess wth their local home teams. 

K. B. Ayers. 

1795 Alalasia Rd., Akron, Ohio. 


MEM’RIES 

On a cold white winter morn 
Thru’ Time’s window I gazed forlon ; 
Saw trees of their garments shorn 
Shiv’ring o’er a blanket of snow. 

The sun cast rays, pale, sickly and weak 
O’er houses all snuggled in a row, 
Then with the ebbing day fading away 
Left faint reflections on the frozen creek. 


One home in the distance seems bleak, 
But inside glows like the heart of a rose,— 
All warm and cozy and sweet. 

Near a hearth sat a form in a pose, — 
The sweetest, — it can’t be beat! 

You guessed! ’Twas my Mother! 

Around her four children cluster, 

There was “Me,” — it could be no other! 


I saw Alother’s sad sweet face 
As she told us stories of old, 

While our thoughts did eagerly race 
To guess at the end of the tale. 

And to prevent too quickly our fold. 

For “To Bed!” always caused a wail. 

We quietly bowed as she led us in prayer 
Then scrambled for “first place,” knocking over 
chairs. 


A shadow hovered o’er our home, 

All gladness and cheer had fled : 

Through strange rooms I mournfully roam. 
They told me my mother was dead. 

All day large crowds came and went. 

To the home of a friend I w^as sent; 

To the grave, the funeral march I led 
Too young to understand what was said. 


Oh. the change it made in my dad! 
After that his eves always were sad 
And tears oft’ unbidden w'ould flow. 
And I wondered if Alother did know 
For we missed and needed her so. 
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In this Issue 

We believe our readers wdll agree with us that this 
issue is an exceptionally interesting one. The story of 
Tommy Albert, the deaf movie star, the fine account of 
‘‘The Only Deaf Negro Lawy’er in the United States,” 
and Kelley Steven’s masterly articles about the European 
deaf, material for -which he collected during his travels 
abroad last year. These interesting articles by Mr. 
Stevens wall continue for several months and will give 
our readers much valuable information concerning the 
highest type of Old World deaf people, their ambitions 
and their accomplishments. Besides these special features 
much interesting matter will be found in the remaining 
forty-eight pages of this magazine. 

The Silent Worker is ever on the elert for some- 
thing new about the deaf, something that will elevate 
them in the eyes of the hearing world as well as to encour- 
age the half-hearted of the deaf world. Readers will 
therefore confer on us a favor by supplying us with such 
information as we desire. 

The three-color cover design is another of Mr. Schauf- 
fer’s contributions, appropriate for Easter. The plates 
of course were made in our engraving department and 
matches very closely the artist’s presentation of colors, 
but how it will shown up after it has passed through the 
printing department by inexperienced help, cannot be 
foreseen until finished, since the time allowed for drying 
between each printing of color has much to do with the 
quality of product. Then, again, if the feeding is not in 
perfect register the results are often disastrous. We 
mention this because many people may not know that the 
production of our magazines is by pupils of the New 
Jersey School under the supervision of instructors and 
it would hardly be fair to compare their work with that 
done by experts. 


Meeting of the New Jersey 
Press Association 

Marked by the discussion of topics ranging through 
both the editorial and business phases of newspaper mak- 
ing, the winter meeting and luncheon of the New Jersey 
Press Association was held in Trenton February' 8, with 
a large representation of the publishers of the State in 
attendance. The morning session at the Stacy-Trent 
Hotel was devoted to the routine work of the association 
and a round table exchange of valuable ideas how to meet 
the problems which are confronting the newspaper man- 
agements today. At the luncheon which followed in the 
ball-room of the hotel. Governor Moore and the members 
of the Legislature were the guests, together with J. Spen- 
cer Smith, President of the State Board of Commerce and 
Navigation. 

A feature of the latter was presentation of the $100 
scholarship which the association annually awards to the 
student showing the most progress at the Rutgers School 
of Journalism, Samuel Blackman being the recipient of 
this honor. Governor Moore made this gift a theme of 
his talk to the publishers, lauding them for taking such 
an interest in the school and so substantially recognizing 
meritorious class-work. Blackman an was at the 
speakers’ table. In this connection R. E. Lent, Passaic 
News, Chairman of the Association’s committe which has 
fostered the school announced that the Legislature this 
year may appropriate $11,000 for its work. It started 
some years ago with $2,000 from the State. 

Governor Moore, ilr. Smith, Senate President Francis 
B. Davis, Gloucester, and House Speaker Anthony J. 
Siracusa, Atlantic, were introduced by President Fred- 
erick L. Crane, Elizabeth Journal, as the luncheon speak- 
ers. Mr. Moore hinted that he thought the editors of 
the State were too critical at times of public men. ‘‘Your 
power lies in being fair and telling the people the facts, 
said the Chief Executive. 

Mr. Smith outlined the advantages of New Jersey as 
a State. The Senate President and Speaker of the House 
each made a brief speech also. Mr. Crane presided at 
the morning session where mainly the business phases of 
the newspaper were discussed. Professor Allen Sinclair 
Wills, head of the School of Journalism, outlined the pur- 
poses of the school and declared New Jersey is far ahead 
of other states in this branch of higher education. 

“We want to do the work your way, because it is the 
best way,” was Professor Wills summing up of the school’s 
aims. He was accompanied by Professor Herbert R. 
Ede, of the school faculty. 

Carl R. Woodward, of Rutger’s College, outlined .the 
results of the last newspaper institute held there, in wnich 
representatives of several hundred state papers participat- 
ed. Quoting Professor Bristow Adams, of Cornell, ht; 
declared that the New Jersey papers, particularly the 
weeklies, had made marked strides during the last year. 
Rather than a prolonged program of several days, here- 
after the institute may be cut to one and a comprehensive 
program provided, announced Mr. Woodward. 
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The Legislative Committee, through E. V. Savidge, 
its chairman, reported that three bills affecting libel suits 
have been drafted but not yet introduced. The feature 
will be the rquirement in laws suits that the complainant 
must prove the paper had a malicious intent in printing 
the article over which the suit results. 

Passing of three well known members of the association 
during the past year was fittingly memoralized. They 
were Henry Butler Rollinson, Rahway Record, Charles 
H. Frost, Plainfield Courier-News, and Robert H. Fith- 
ian, Bridgeton Evening News. 

Those who led the round table discussion were: 

J. Logan Clevenger, Perth Amboy News, William B. 
Bryant, Paterson Press-Guardian, Daniel H. Aloreay, 
Hunterdon County Democrat, John ^V. Clift, Summit 
Herald, W. B. R. Mason, Bound Brook Chronicle, and 
R. E. Lent, Passaic News. 

Southern Association 

The deaf of the South have a perfect right to organize 
an association if they wish. In fact, it is highly com- 
mendable. But when the writer of the article “The 
South wants a Separate Association of the Deaf,” says it 
is because the National Association of the Deaf has 
given the South scant help, we do not think he is speak- 
ing for the Southern deaf at large. In other words, we 
do not believe any right thinking deaf person of the 
South has that idea in mind. It may be \\Titer’s in- 
dividual opinion. However it may be, it seems to us in 
very bad taste to refer to the N.A.D. as the cause for the 
necessity of organizing an association of their own. It 
makes it appear as if the South was opposing the N.A.D. 
wLich knows no north, no south, no east or west, but 
embraces ALL states. If the South does not request 
the writer to retract his statement we fear it will open 
a wound that will be hard to heal. 

“United we stand, divided W’e fall.” What we need 
is UNITY. The strength of the N.A.D. depends upon 
that one word UNITY. If the South wants a division 
of this strength it will not only damage the N.A.D. but 
damage the whole South. 

Let the South organize to HELP the N.A.D., not to 
damage it. 

To Tour Europe 

Miss Grace Coleman of Gallaudet College who spent 
last summer in Europe is organizing a European tour for 
a party of deaf people for the summer 1927. The tour 
will be arranged by a reliable company and she will act 
as interpreter and guide. For further particulars com- 
municate with her at Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Fighting For Their Rights 

The Lawrence Bill in the North Carolina Legislature, 
a measure to prohibit deaf-mutes from driving cars, is 
meeting with strong opposition from the deaf of that state. 


New Jersey had its fight and won and it is to be hoped 
that the deaf of North Carolina will be as successful. 
Practically every state has granted to the deaf their right- 
ful privilege to drive cars and no complaints seems to have 
been found with them. 

Newton F. Walker 

A telegram from South Carolina announces the death, 
February 4th, of Dr. Newton F. Walker, for many years 
Superintendent of the School at Cedar Springs. 

Dr. Walker was 81 years old at the time of his death. 
He had devoted practically his whole life to the education 
of the deaf and was still in harness to the end. The 
Silent Worker extends sympathy to the sorrowing 
family in the hours of their bereavement. 

Wanted 

Six copies of the March 1926 Silent AVorker. For 
the first six copies that are sent into the Silent Worker 
office we will offer either a string of lovely pearls or 
copies of any two issues the sender may select. 



Y4f Ear Model $40.00 


You can instruct as thoroly in one hour using Models, 
Charts, Slides, Specimens and Museum Preparations as all 
day with text book only. 

For 

Phy.siology, Hygiene. General Science, Botany, Zoology 
and Agriculture, 

SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE C.ITALOG SB. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
ii235-5257 Ravenswood Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send me your free Biology Catalog No. 
5B describing teaching helps in Physiology, Hygiene, Bi- 
ology and General Science. I am especially intcicsted 


in 

Name Official Position 

City State 


(S W i-27) 
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Mary Williamson Erd. who died in Jacksonville, III., 
on the 1st of December and was buried in New 
Brunswick, N. J.. the place of her birth. The de- 
ceased was a talented and brilliant lady possessing 
great individuality and decided literary and dramtic 

talent. 


Deaf Machinists Are Making 
Good 

Several of the schools for the deaf are adding automo- 
bile mechanics to their vocational department. This is a 
very commendable step. 

The deaf have shown themselves very efficient machin- 
ists in various kinds of shops. Here in Knoxville we have 
had several. 

Three decades ago our school had a boy named Alex 
Barth, who liked to use tools. He was always spending 
his spare time making something. When he was about 
icighteen years old he made a bicycle, which he and other 
boys rode around town and out into the country on Sat- 
urdays. This was not made of parts of old bicycles, but 
every part of it, except the balls for the bearings, was 
made entirely by him. He had a friend who owned a 
blacksmith and machine shop, and through the kindness 
of this friend he was permitted to make the frame, gears, 
cranks, spokes, etc., and fit them together. The tires 
were made of garden hose, vv'hich was split and fastened 
■over the rims of the wheels with screws. The boy did 
not have the money for pneumatic tires. 

When this boy finished school he secured employment 
In the Biddle Cycle Works, where he made an automobile 
— the first one to be owned by a resident of Knoxville. 

In this shop was another deaf machinist, George San- 
der, who was Barth’s school-mate. He and Barth were 
the pride of the works and were given a section of the 
shop to be used exclusively by themselves. It had lathe of 
ample proportions, a forge, and all necessary tools. In it 
was built this first automobile. 

Alex Barth and George Sanders have both been dead 
some twenty years but there have been other deaf ma- 
chinists in various shops in Kno.xville since then. 


Mr. W. B. Waston, a product of our school, has been 
working in the Coster shops of the Southern Railway 
Compatiy for many years and has built up a very enviable 
reputation for ability, ingenuity and geneir.l efficiency. 
When work is slack and men are laid off, Mr. Waston is 
always retained. He has a part in repairing big loco- 
motives for that company, and he is familiar with the var- 
ious types of engines, knows how fast they go, what load 
they pull, how much coal they require for a given distance, 
steam pressure, etc. 

Then, Mr. Waston ’s son Carl, a lad of eighteen, who 
left school a year ago, is in the same shop with his father. 
The company gives him instruction, with other young 
men, at certain periods each day. He is. making good and 
itceives an increase in wages every six months. 

Another machinist in town is Mr. Henry W. Swinney, 
who is with the Fulton Company. i'hey make large 
machines such as steam shovels. Mr. Swinney has been 
with this company a long time and is well liked by all his 
fellow-workmen. — Silent Observer. 


Resolution of Respect 

Whereas, In the deaths of Robert P. MacGregor 
and Clarence W. Charles, the Columbus Branch of the 
National Association of the Deaf has lost two of its best 
members and wisest counsellors ; 

Whereas, It has left a void in our ranks hard to be 
filled, therefore be it 

Resolved, 7'hat the members, through the committee 
express their grief over such a serious loss. 

Resolved, That these resolutions shall be printed m 
the Chronicle, the Deaf-Mutes' Journal and the Silent 
Worker. 

Resolved, That our secretary shall translate this testi- 
monial of our sentiment to the families of the deceased. 

Clo.4 G. Lanson 
Mrs. H. C. Cook 
A. J. Beckert 


Jant E. — “Does vour new Chinese cook speak good 


English?” 

Billy Lloyd — “No, he speaks broken china.” 



A Bunch of Gallaudetites at N. F. S. D. Outing, in 


Meriden, Connecticut, June 27 , 1926. 

Right to left: Edward P. Clarke. '96 — N : Michael 
Lapides, '13; Walter G. Durian, '14; James A. 
Sullivan, '17: Janie Curry, '26; Clarence Baldwin, 
'23; Marie Marino, '26; Eddie Szopa, '27 ; Theodore 
Marsden, '27. 





J. W . Hamrick, Jr., with T. JV. Hamrick 
Company, Jewelers, Shelby, N. C. 


L. Pack Photo 

Miss Nettie Miller and Mrs. Johanna McCluskey, 
two graduates of "Fanwood.” (N. Y.) 


HELP WANTED FEMALE 

Stenographer (hearing) desired in Xew York City real 
estate office: must understand sign language. State ex- 
neriencp and salary e.xpected. Address: if.L-K. Care 
Silent Worker. 


Our friend Mr. Samuel Frankenheim in his daily 
routine is frequently held up by some Ignoramus. Mr. 
Samuel Frankenheim is well prepared for such emergencies 
as we were amply convinced the other day: 

IGNORAMUS: “Do you read lips, Mr. Franken- 
heim?” 

Samuel Frankenheim: “Naw, I do not lip-read, I 
slip-read, read slips of paper — get me?” 

IGNORAMUS: “Whv not prepare for all emer- 
gencies — lip and slip read?” 

Samuel Frankenheim: “Not me, I make too many 
slips reading lips — so I stick to the slips and accept no 
tips.” 

IGNORAMUS: “Well, what’s your attitude to- 
wards the signs?” 

Samuel Frankenheim: “Absolutely in favor of ’em. — 
Why, there’s a good many who are dependent upon the 
signs for their living.” 

IGNORAMUS: “Oh ves, those who lecture for the 

deaf?” 

Samuel Frankenheim: “Naw, the sign-painters.” 

The flapper compared — good, petter, i5est. 
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Cecelia Wilson and Delmar Cosgrore. Graduating 
Class — June 1926, Washington State School. 
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'^indy City Observations 

^y Thomas O. Qray 


FTER noting the actions of our well to do deaf 
for many years it occurred to me to write an 
article covering these actions. During the 
past season several of these well to do deaf 
have overlooked some things which they un- 
consciously forgot. Therefore, I am inclined to oriticisc 
them for traveling across the Atlantic in seeking adven- 
ture or pleasure which could be had at home with half the 
expense borne by a trip abroad. 

Right here under the tutilege of our Uncle Sam, the 
most thoughtful gentleman in all world to our welfare, we 
have, including education, employment and advancement, 
more chances to show our civilized worth than all the rest 
of the countries comprising the civilized world. But do 
the really successful deaf ever comprehend? Do they ever 
think of appreciating the efforts of their benefactor? Hap- 
piness gained by being able to do this or that, whatever it 
happens to be, ought to be reciprocated. That is, returning 
the favors by spending their vacations within the confines 
of the country which was responsible for their success. 
The money they earned here will not help this country if 
spent abroad. No one would ever think of working over 
there at the pitiable wages paid to employees. Besides, the 
deaf are regarded as incapable of doing such things over 
there which they are allowed to do here. Even the deaf 
of European countries are hard to convince that among our 
deaf population are men and women very piroficient in 
most any kind of craftsmanship. Be it in art, mechanics, 
agriculture or mining, one will find them furnishing keen 
competition with the hearing, despite the advantages the 
later have. 

It does not sound reasonable to accept an apportunity. 
to amass a fortune and when success crowns your effort 
forget this gratitude, gather up your shekels and start 
abroad for a good time. How many of you really know 
ycruT own country? Not one in a thousand! America has 
numerous nooks and corners unexplored where is hidden an 
abundance of beauty both in commercial and natural sur- 
roundings. These were never dreamed of, and getting ac- 
quainted with your own country should be your first duty. 
It will repay your benefactor for his fatherly interest, which 
undoubtly was responsible for your success. Spending 3'our 
money where it was earned will help us in an indirect way 
to continue in steady employment. Taking a trip abroad 
in the interests of educational conventions is the only ex- 
ception. Digging up the age old excuse of going abroad 
to study art is the bunk. The belief that the art centers of 
the old world surpass those of our metropolitian areas is all 
wrong. New York alone has some of the finest art schools 
in the world. The best proof of this is in the work of our 
own Artists and Cartoonists compared to that rough and 
unnatural finish of those of European schools. Yet some 
get the impression that art is incomplete without a few 
lessons from Paris or Rome. 

In the United States we acknowledge the best country 
in the world for the deaf to reside. Here we are allowed to 
own and operate our automobiles and indulge in all kinds 
of sports besides engaging in industrious toil without the 
semblance of criticism. In other countries communities 
would throw up their hands in horror were one to suggest 
to them that the deaf were able to do all these things. 
Ignorance and stubborness usually walk along arm in arm 
and that is the principal reason such people can not be 
xonvinced that the deaf here form an important cog in the 


machinery of progress. It is up to them to be shown, but 
this is impossible without giving us the chance. 

It must not be forgotten that our debt to the states that 
form the United States of America must be paid. The free 
tuition, boarding and medical attendance furnished during 
the period of our education is what could be paid for by 
spending our money at home. Through utter thoughtless- 
ness or sheer forgetfulness most of the deaf overlook 
their sense of duty to keep themselves at par. But whether 
one succeeds or not rests entirely with himself. Success 
comes to the one who deserves it by his own line of pursuit 
in the form of a financial blessing. Then a question con- 
taining a million suggestions springs forth with ideas in 
which occur mental deliberations to arrive at a plausablc 
disbursement of this extra cash. Wouldn’t it certainly be 
sanguinely thoughtful and patriotic to decide to square 
accounts by spending the extra dividened at home? It 
would keep it in circulation and aid to the prosperity of that 
community. 

The past summer my observations noted a great many 
well-to-do deaf ankling up the ganig plank of a palatial 
liner bound for Europe in search of pleasure or adventure. 
These were some of the successful few who absentmindedly 
overlooked this debt of gratitude they owe their benefactor. 
With checks of credit they proceeded to spend the Amer- 
ican dollars abroad. Some went under the disguise of 
studying, while I presume the others were over there for no 
other reason than to acquaint their anatomy with amber 
fluid. Perhaps the European countries have a charm to 
attract tourists in their gruesome battlefields, but soil dug 
up by bursting shells and bayonets do not serve itself 
much, e.xcept to advertise the sport of kings. And why this 
exodus to study art? It is not necessary to travel all the 
way over there to become proficient in wielding the brush. 
As I said before, rieht here in our own dominion can be 
found some of the best art schools to be had. A little in- 
quiry will bring forth an answer that this is a fact. Finan- 
cial remuneration is the most coveted goal of art students 
am.ong the deaf, but why prefer European schools? Some 
of our greatest illustrators and cartoonists of the present 
day never went to European schools. They are among the 
most successful and several command a presidental salary. 

A certain great and successful manufacturer’s belief that 
the more money spent, with time given to spend it, has 
resulted in the granting to his own employees a schedule 
of work of five days a week with six days’ pay. It proves 
his implicit faith in the theory, to give one a chance to 
develop his buying power, backed up with the knowledge 
his employer’s support is backing him, will keep many an 
industrial establishment in continuous operation indefin- 
itely. But earning money in America and spending it 
abroad can not encourage business. It is just like sub- 
stituting grit for oil for the bearings as a lubricant. The 
more that is sold the more must be manufactured to balance 
the laws of supply and demand. See America first! 

It has been brought to the attention of the deaf thor- 
ought the country, especially those owning motor cars, 
to organize for protection against the oncoming of det- 
rimental legislation. Yet no effort has been made until 
recently this writer stumbled across what purposed to be 
a well developed intention to approach deaf motorists with 
overtures leading to the development of a society known 
as the United Protective Society of Deaf Motorists. Of 
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course the plan as outlined called for a society composed 
■entirely of automobile owners among the deaf, yet its in- 
ception depended upon sentiment gathered from every state 
in the union. Of course this writer gave his hearty ap- 
proval to the scheme, which has for its objectives the pre- 
-venting of unscrupulous solons from attempting to railroad 
deaf motorists out of their rights as drivers. All the details 
surrounding this gum-shoe proposition have been care- 
fully guarded, because of expected interference of another 
organization which, natuirally, is expected to claim juris- 
■diction over motorists among the deaf, but if the new 
society meets with the approval of a majority of motorists 
■its establishment is sure to happen. As the conversation 
went its headquarters are to be in Chicago with branches in 
•every state in the union. A man high in intelligence in- 
formed this writer that everything is coming along very 
rosy. This body will have nothing to attend to except the 
securing of insurance for deaf motorists and protection of 
their just rights no matter what state they live in. Drunken 


drivers and those with a tendency to recklessness will not 
be favored with a membership card. It will be affiliated 
with the friendly motor clubs which cater to the hearing. 
It's nonprofitable and every cent paid into the treasury goes 
to the defense of its members. 

In the present Illinois legislature there has been another 
attempt to squeeze through a bill calling for the exam- 
ination of drivers. The author claims it will eliminate 
accidents, but the Chicago Motor Club will not agree that 
examination of drivers will eliminate accidents though is 
willing to abide by State law' licensing drivers, but exm- 
ing them fcur physical defects will bring their disapproval. 
Whether the new bill has any clause against the deaf has 
not been ascertained to date, by having the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Coroner of Cook County makes it seem certain 
the bill contains some. He was the author of one which 
was presented to the legislature a year ago and met with 
defeat. 


□ 

South TiiJants a Separate (^Association of 

^he Ueaf 

Southern cAdvocate 


HE SOUTH wants a separate association of 
the deaf — an association in which she can 
take part, discuss issues peculiarly her own, 
and have control over the organization. 
Every true Southerner wants it. He wants 
to be heard. He has been ignored too often by the other 
association known as the National Association of the Deaf. 

The South’s association will be known as SOUTH- 
ERN ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. It will meet 
in the South alone, and Southerners will hold offices. 
Visitors, speakers and NAD officials are welcome to any 
meeting the Southern Association of the Deaf 'wdll hold 
during convention session. 

The North Carolina Association of the Deaf will meet 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., during August, 1927. South- 
ern leaders and the advocates of this new organization will 
be there and form plans on a Southwide scale and launch 
the new association of the deaf for the entire SOUTH. 
Officials from the National Association of the Deaf arc 
asked to be present and tell Southerners why they should 
not organize the new association, and tell Southerners why 
the National Association of the Deaf is enough for one 
and all. The South is willing to listen to all sides and 
she is not afraid. 

Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlanta, Ga., in her Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal column last month, had the following to 
say: 

“A movement to organize a Southern As'iociation of the Deaf 
was first suggested during the fall and winter of 1922-23 bv 
Mr. Perry W. Ligon and the writer. At that time Mr. Ligon 
went so for as to send out circular letters to all Southern State 
Associations of the Deaf, explaining the idea and calling for 
the gatherings of the heads of the state associations in Atlanta 
to discuss the matter. Favorable replies were received. One 
or two presidents did come at that tinve, but in vhe rush of 
other matters pertaining to the latest National Convention held 
here, his proposed movement was crowded to the background 
for the time being. Our suggestions was that all Southern 
Associations of the Deaf unite in forming an organization to 
be known as the ‘SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF." 

Sentiment in the South is in favor of the above plan. 


North Carolina deaf leaders will take the matter into 
their own hands and discuss it at their convention. Each 
Southern state is asked to send delegates to North 
Carolina. 

The South expects opposition to the new plan, but will 
not drop it for any reason. The South sees no harm in 
the plan. The South sees much good from it. The South 
wants, desires an association of her own. 

Why is it that the South has the poorest attendance at 
the National Convention of the N. A. D. ? Why is it 
that the South has been ignored so much and heard too 
little at that convention? 

The reasons are : 

1. Distances between points in the South and the place 
where the National Convention of the N. A. D. is held 
ARE TOO GREAT. 

2. Expenses of attending the N. A. D. arc beyond the 
means of the average Southern deaf. 

3. The farming industry of a large per cent of the 
Southern deaf prohibits their absence for more than three 
or four days. 

+. V^ery few of the Southern deaf are able to attend it. 

5. The feeling among the Southern deaf is that the 
N. A. D. is more identified with the Northern and East- 
ern deaf more than their own. 

6. The South wants to take the floor and discuss 
issues and interests peculiar to the SOUTH, not to the 
North and the East. 

The South thinks the plan is a good idea and much 
good can come out of it. The South will work with 
the North and the East on matters and problems, at the 
same time getting help in solving her own problems from 
the National Association. 

The Southern Association of the deaf, if launched, will 
hold conventions in places in the SOUTH convenient for 
the average Southern deaf. National deaf speakers will 
be allowed to take part but can’t vote and hold office. 

On with the new association of the deaf. The South 
wants it. 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASS OGIATION OF THE DEAF 

BULLETIN NO. 2 

December 27, 1926 


Late Issue 

D L^E to business pressure on the part of the secre- 
tary in the past month, this bulletin failed to be 
issued in the middle of this month as was expected. 
However, this issue has plenty of things for you to think 
over, and most likely will bring forth lively discussion from 
among you. 

The Executive Committee to Meet 

I 

Our president, Mr. G. C. Wilder, has notified his execu- 
tive committee to meet with him on January 9, at Winston- 
Salem to give consideration to some subjects pertaining 
to the coming convention, and also to helping the local 
committee towards the entertainment of the association. 

Work Turned over to the Chairman 

Miss Helen Williams, the secretary of the local com- 
mittee, was called to Virginia to fill a position as a teacher, 
and therefore had to turn her work over to Mr. H. C. Bren- 
dal, the chairman. And it is understood that he will attend 
to same until June, when Miss Williams comes home. -Ap- 
parently from her letter to the North Carolina Association 
secretary, she is determined to keep herself in close touch 
with the local committee until she returns home. 

Suggestions Made by Mr. Tillinghast 

Mr. D. R. Tillinghast wishes to submit the following sug- 
gestions: 

1st. That the date of the convention be some Saturday 
in August and that the convention last, at least, three days. 

2nd That the opening exercises of the program begin 
some time between 7 and 8 P. M., followed by a social at 
which the present members of the association, and visitors 
may greet each other besides getting acquainted. 

3rd. That for the next day, Sunday, there be one service 
of religious character in the morning, and another in the 
afternoon at which Prof. J. A. Tillinghast give one of the 
best Bible lectures which he has been delivering to the 
M en’s Bible class in the Sunday School of the Episcopal 
Church of Spartanburg. I am sure that an interesting in- 
formative lecture in his clear style of sign making would 
be enjoyable. 

4th. For Monday morning Dr. A. H. Rondthaler. presi- 
dent of Salem College, be requested to give a history of 

Salem and its famous Church and college. 

If possible, an address on the preservation of health and 
prevention of sickness be made by a suitable physician of 
well known ability. 

5 th. For the afternoon Prof. Tillinghast will give a short 
lecture on the Radio, followed by you (secretary) telling as 
interesting a story as you can find. I may recommend one. 

6th. For the evening let there be some form of enteiv 
tainment or a sociable party. 

7th. Tuesday morning be devoted to business and elec- 
tion of officers. 

The reason why I suggested that Saturday would be best 
for the opening day, is that many members of the North 
Carolina Association, who cannot be excused from their 
work by their employers, could come at the week-end and 
spend Sunday pleasantly with us. 


The Deaf Carolinian Offers Help Boost 

Mr. Underhill, Editor-manager of the Deaf Caroliniaiv 
says the following: 

“If the Deaf Carolinian can be of any help to make the 
meeting a success, let us know, and we will do our part. 
I feel that time is ripe for all the North Carolina deaf to 
lay aside personalities and work together for the best of 
their own interests. Let us all aim to have a harmonious, 
enjoyable and profitable meeting at Winston-Salem.” 

The Formation of the League 

Will our association put in full swing the attempt to form 
the proposed league of State Associations? Let us see 
what some of the leading deaf persons in the South say 
below, as is quoted from their letters to the secretary: 

Mr. Herbert R. Smoak, the secretary of the South Caro- 
lina Association of the Deaf: — “For myself, I am in favor 
of such movement, with the distinct understanding that wc 
shall not do anything which will hurt the N. A. D. in any 
way. The N. A. D. has been partial to the North, and the 
South has received very little help or benefit, if any, from 
the N. A. D. The South has been ignored or slighted in 
many ways. So, for these reasons, the South should have 
a big association of its own for the deaf to enjoy more and 
better opportunities, privileges, etc., and to accomplish more 
than they ever can in the N. A. D.” 

Mr. Underhill: — “I believe that we should lose no time 
in advocating the formation af a new' organization to be 
known as The Southern Association of the Deaf. The 
State Association could, at their next meetings, adopt some 
kind of a resolution to have joint meeting of all associations 
at a mentioned time and place with the view of launching 
the Southern Association.” 

Mrs. M. J. Carter, the president of the South Carolina 
Association of the Deaf: — “In regard to the movement on 
foot to form a Southern Association of the Deaf, I have not 
as yet given this matter any serious consideration, but since 
I have been brought face to face with it, I am rather in- 
clined to be heartily in favor of the organization of all the 
Southern State associations, and I believe more good could 
be derived from such than the general run of the Southern. 
Deaf are getting at present through the N. A. D. And I 
think this subject should be brought up for discussion at 
the next meeting of your association.” 

Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlanta, Ga.. (who started the idea 
of the League of Southern State Association) : — ‘Tn your 
letter you make mention of the very thing that I have had 
in mind to suggest to you. that is: ‘That the deaf of the 
whole South come together at your (N.C.) convention next 
summer for discussion, and decide upon some definite action 
for bringing the league into being.” Your idea of doing 
this is a good one, and should, by all means, be adhered to 
and pushed through to an ultimate success. Let us work 
together for a large attendance from every Southern state 
at the North Carolina convention next year. Put on some 
■special feature to draw the people. Make the ‘League' 
discussions one of the main features. Work to obtain re- 
duced rates on all Railroads throughout this section. We 
have plenty of time ahead to work up the largest conven- 
tion ever held in the South. Advertise this convention as 
widely and as well as possible in all the newspapers, both 
deaf and hearing. Have your ‘bulletins’ printed in every 
Southern School paper, also in the Journal and The Silent 
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Worker. I will assist by boosting the gathering in each 
of my Journal letters, beginning right after the holidays. 
The league movement is surely worth working for, as it 
(the league) will be the means of lifting the deaf of the 
South "out of the ruts” and placing them w'here they be- 
loriig — in the very front ranks. Such a league as suggested 
cannot possibly hurt the N. A. D. Rather it would help it 
forming a strong and compact body of Southern deaf that 
could, and w'ould, work in union with the X. A. D., and 
thereby furthering the cause of the deaf of the United 
States, as a whole, more than it has ever been, or ever will 
be as matters now stand. Most of us are, and will con- 
tinue to be, loyal members of the X. A. D. and by forming 
this league will help, not hinder, its good work." 

Mrs. Jackson added to the above. “Why not start a move- 
ment at your convention at the same time looking to the 
establishment of a Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf in one 
or other of the Southern states, to be supported and shared 
by all the Southern States? This is something that is much 
needed and should also be discussed at your convention.” 

How do the above sayings appeal to you? Send in your 
•opinion thereon. 

The Local Committee to Make Announcements 

Watch and see what the local committee will say in the 
next issue of Bulletin No. 3. This local committee will 
ntart their real hustling by January 1st. Very interesting 
announcements will come out from time to time. 

Prof, J. H. McFarland’s Opinion 

(Bel ow is quoted from the Alabama Messenger): 

“A bulletin published by the North Carolina -Association 
of the deaf has come to hand, and it bespeaks a hustling 
organization. It is stated in the bulletin that the publica- 
tion will be issued monthly at first, then oftener as the time 
of the convention, which we presume will be in the summer, 
draws near. The idea of a monthly bulletin is a live one. 
and will be productive of results. The bulletin will reach 
home, like a personal letter, as announcements made in 
papers for the deaf could not do. 

“Hustling Organizations” 

“One item in the North Carolina bulletin refers to the 
proposed Southern Association of the Deaf, and brings up 
the question as to a discussion of the subject at its state 
convention. We believe that is the proper course. The 
deaf from the entire state should be given a chance to ex- 
press their opinion on the matter, as the opinion of a few 
in some center of the deaf as to the advisability of forming 
a soutliern association means nothing, when taken alone," 

Errors Creep In 

The last sheet in the first issue of this bulletin was about 
olf the machine in the office of the Bureau of Labor for the 
Deaf, where Mr, Hugh Miller miineo.graphed this bulletin, 
free of charge to the Association, when some had news flew 
in, that a bill had been introduced in the Senate, by Senator 
Lloyd J. Lawrence, to prohibit operation of an automobile 
by any deaf driver. 

In the meantime, the secretary saw scve"al grammatical 
errors, in this issue, and to his regret some copies of this 
bulletin had been sent away by mail. It is his earnest hope 
that the recipients of those copies will understand that 
sometimes errors will mischievously creep in through the 
typist’s hands. 

The secretary somehow felt grateful that he could throw 
the first issue into the waste basket, correct this bulletin, 
and put Senator Lawrence’s statement, below, in this second 
issue at the same time. 


Senator Lawrence’s Statement 

Just before the issue of Senator Lawrence’s statement 
III the press, his bill drew attacks from the deaf all over 
the State. The secretary, with Mr. Hugh Miller, Chief of 
the Bureau for the Deaf, hustled all Saturday afternoon and 
Monday evening (January 8 and ii), and succeeded in 
bringing from the Senate and the House strong opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

At first impression, the words, such as "two per cent 
of normal hearing” were all the ones found regarding the 
deaf driver, but Senator Lawrence’s statement quoted below 
will explain itself: 

"My attention has been called to protests that have re- 
cently appeared in the press of the state, and an undue 
alarm expressed by deaf mutes, that the bill I introduced 
in the Senate retiuiring an operator’s license for all drivers 
of motor vehicles, will prevent this class of persons from 
obtaining license. The fear is not well founded. 

"It is true that the bill required an applicant for license 
lo possess two per centum of normal hearing, but there is 
a saving clause that would enable an applicant for license, 
even thou.gli possessing less than two per centum of normal 
hearing, to obtain liren.se if such applicant is competent 
and not disqualified for other reasons. 

That the bill lias tooth in it is to be admitted, but, on the 
other hand, it is flexible enough to let in any person who is 
capable of operating an automobile and who observes the 
law. 

The hill is so drawn that every person, who is competent, 
observes the law and the rules of the road, can obtain 
license: but purposely it denies it to all other.s. 

1 a.sk nothing more or less than a fair and impartial studi" 
of the provisions are tliorouglil3- understood.” 

-Are \-ou satisfied with what Senatoir LawTence says? 
Will \-ou hold in suspense your opinions and conclusions 
on the quoted section? 

J. M. ROBERTSON, SEC’V; 

310 IN'achovia Bank Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 

I'. S. The secretarj- is pleased to make known to the 
members of the Association that \\’. W. Beadell, the well 
known publisher of the Oh.server at -Arlington, N, J., one 
of the biggest deaf fighters in the country, offers to help 
Its fight against Senator Lawrence’s bill (No. ID. Now, 
dear iiicnibcrs, if \'ou see any meaning not clear in Senator 
Lawrence’s statement given above, send your protest against 
.--iirli at once tn either the secre*^arv or to the chief of ihe 
Bureau of Labor for the Deaf. We should not stop but 
get liusy and sec to it that the clause in the bill regarding 
the deaf driver be satisfactory to you in every respect. 



Oscar M. Hoffman, Flint, ^Michigan, referred 
to in this magazine last year hy John F. Gotthelf, 
as a long distance driver. 
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A Deaf Author 

We recently had the rare pleasure of receiving an 
autographed copy of a new book — “Ranching with 
Roosevelt” — by a compainion ranker, Lincoln A. Lang. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. 

The author, Mr. Lincoln A. Lang, became deaf after 
reaching manhood. Two years ago, at the suggestion of 
friends, he came to this school to take a special course 
We therefore came into quite close contact with him for 
some seven or eight months. 

As a man we found him always optimistic ; as a 
conversationalist very entertaining. He has travelled 
extensively and was always ready with a story of some 
personal experience to enliven almost any subject that 
came up for discussion. 

Writing is not a new thing to Mr. Lang — several 
years ago he collaborated with Hermann Hagedorn in the 
production of “Roosevelt in the Bad Lands,” and, we 
understand, is now busy on another book. 

We have read Mr. Lang’s excellent book and heartily 
agree with the following able comment thereon : 

Here is the most fascinating phase of Roosevelt's life, in the 
Old West of roping, roundups and “hell raising,” of the simon- 
pure Dakota cowboy in actfon. Mr. Lang is one of the last 
of that band of old timers who saw come into the cattle country 
a bespectacled young man whom no fractious yearling and no 
variety of bucking could daunt. At once he was heart and 
sou] with the rancher. Their clay floor was the best, their tin 
dishes a revelation, their rough grub a feast. Enthusiastn and 
tenacity of purpose stuck out all over him. He came back 
again and again to hunt buffalo and pronghorn, to learn the 
trick of branding and "busting,” to buy and equip Elkhorn 
Ranch. It is a spirited story as Mr. Lang tells it — an epic of 
cowboy life in the Bad Lands, of exhibitions of nerve and justice 
in the rough, of wolves and buck and coyotes, of the last of 
the bison, and the disastrous winter of ’87. Mr. Lang has the 
humor of the pioneer and the sense of values that come from 
living with the realities of nature. His picture of Roosevelt is 
true, a cowboy's picture of his comrade on the ranch and he is 
perhaps the only man living today who could draw it. Fired 
with the daredevil courage of the open, his book is one ever) 
"Rooseveltian” will be “dee-lighted” to win . — The Mt. Airy 
World. 


With the Puzzle Teaser 

Silent Worker Puzzle Man: 

H OW about this S.O.S. from a hungry spider that 
spies a fly on the opposite wall and craves math- 
ematical assistance? Solver will be rewarded by 
the consciousness of having upheld the S. P. C. A. 

In a room 12 feet wide, 30 feet long, and 12 feet high 
there is a spider on one end wall, 1 foot from the ceiling 
and 6 ft. from each adjoining wall. On the opposite 
wall is a fly, 1 ft. from the floor and 6 ft. from each 
adjoining wall. Problem : To find the shortest route 
by which the spider can reach its prey, crawling all the 
way. 

It’s not so easy as it looks — and meanwhile the spider 
is daily growing thinner. 

G. C. Farquhar. 

Fulton, Mo. 


Sweet young thing, snorting along the road in a power- 
ful roadster, is pulling in by a motorcycle cop. 

“You -Were making 45 miles an hour; I’ll have to pinch 
you,” sez the cop. 

Oh, if you must, do it where it won’t show, please,” 
purrs the flap. 


Eating For Health 

By Eliz.-vbeth Cole 

OW .JOHNNY,” said the teacher, “if there 
is an argument, what do you call the win- 
ner?” 

“Ma,” answered .Johnny? 

“Ma” is certainly called the winner in 
most families ; it is the mother or wife who usually has the 
final word on questions that arise in the home. Especially 
does she decide upon all questions of food and diet. 

The housew'ife has a big responsibility in her meal 
planning for the family. Intelligence in the choosing of 
nourishing diet and the proper cooking of food can make 
or mar the health of father and the growing boys and girls. 
It is a big item in the health budget as 'w^ell as in the 
family expense budget. For from the food that is taken 
into the stomach we absorb our nourishment through 
the blood yessels. If the right foods are selected we 
should, be healthy people. Nature cannot do her part if 
■vvell balanced meals are not eaten and, while the serious 
results of improper foods may not be seen until later in 
life, they will surely appear some time. 

Every normal man, w'oman and child needs milk, 
vegetables (both root and leafy'), fresh fruit and products 
from grains such as breads and cereals. Fats, eggs, meats 
and sweets may appear in the normal diet in not too great 
amounts and depending quite a bit on whether or not one 
is leading an active or fairly inactive life. 

Foods provide heat and energy for the body. They 
build and repair broken down tissues, and give also the 
mineral elements and vitamins necessary to build strong 
bodies to result disease. 

The fuel foods are fats, such as butter, oil and milk 
with the cream not removed. Carbohydrates, the sugar 
and starchy foods, also produce heat. 

The energy or pep-creating foods are the breads, cereals, 
potatoes, rice, butter, cream, fat meats, which all active 
persons need. To get strong bodies and keep them in 
repair, eat milk, eggs, cheese, meats, fish, beans, peas, and 
nuts. The mineral foods are found in milk, vegetables, 
w'hole grain cereals and fruit. In the spring when some 
people take a tonic for that listless tired feeling other sensi- 
ble ones may add more of the mineral foods to their diet 
and get the calcium, phosphorus and iron that would be 
in the tonic. There are four vitamins scattered through- 
out our various foods, all of which are necessary. They 
help to build up resistence to disease, overcome fatigue and 
prevent such sickness as scurvy, and rickets in children. 

A varied diet is most necessary for us w’^ho live in a 
varied climate. In winter we require more meats and fats 
to keep us warm, and in summer we can be more healthy 
with salads and fresh vegetables and fruits. The Eski- 
mo, for example, cats raw meats and fats almost wholly, 
while the African in his hot jungle lives on vegetables and 
fruits. 

It is important for mother to see that her family eats 
regularly. A good breakfast, too, is necessary and time 
enough should be allowed so that is not eaten in a hur- 
ry. Happy talk at the table will go far toward aiding 
digestion and the habit of eating fast can be discouraged by 
the mother. “Like father, like son” is seen in many fami- 
lies where the head of the home signifies for certain foods. 
Then the children think they can say of milk, or spinach, 
fish or rice pudding — “But daddy doesn’t like it ? Moth- 
er, in this case, will feel that she is not receiving the suiv 
port of her helpmate but if she is a tactful and clever per- 
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son she may succeed in being a “winner” with him and 
convince him of the need for taking the lead in enjoying 
a well-balanced diet. 

Proper nourishment has so much to do with the preven- 
tion of sickness that every' housewife should feel her re- 
sponsibility in planning the meals. The National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its 1500 state and local associations 
have found that food plays an important part in the preven- 
tion as well as the cure of tuberculosis. Their agencies 
will be glad to help mothers in meal planning and will re- 
commend books that explain food values and give well- 
balanced menus. In other words, they will help you to 
“Eat for Health.” The educational campaign to control 
tuberculosis is supported by the annual sale of Christmas 
seals in December. 


At the Union Printers’ House 



F. W. Baars 


F. W. Baars of Colorado Springs says that he has never 
suffered from kidney troubles in his life. His ailment is 
arthritis (inflammation of joints) in the lower back. 
Soon after his arrival at Colorado Springs from Berkeley 
in April, 1925, he was taken ill with tonsilitis for the 
first time in his life. His tonsils were removed painlessly 
in the following June. Since then Mr. Baars has been 
enjoying better health despite the fact that his back trouble 
continues to bother him as usual. He has not been in the 
hospital for the last fifteen months though he has been tak- 
ing treatment for his ailment for some time. The doctor 
believes Mr. Baars will be cured eventually' because the 
doctor gave him a thorough medical examination last Au- 
gust and found his health very good for his age. Mr. 
Baars is still at the Union Printers’ Home and will likely 
stay there till he gets his pension (maybe in 1929). So he 
guesses he will not attempt to go back to work until his 
back trouble is thoroughly cured. He has never worked 
since leaving Berkeley. He passes his time in reading, 
playing croquet, making calls on friends, etc. He wishes 
to be kindly remembered to all in California who know 
him. The Itemizer will write more of him next month ; 
his letter is lengthy and has some good things to report. — 
California News, 


In Memoriam 

In loving menwry of Friiiik Ross Gray, who departed this 
moral life on Sunday afternoon, February 10, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four, at General Hospital, Pittsburgh. Pa., 
I decidate this poem. 

GOOD-BYE DEAR PAL 

Good-bye, dear Pal, I’ll miss you so; 

You were the dearest Pal I ever had, 

You cheered my life when I was sad. 

You sympathized and comforted me 
When things weren’t as they should be. 

Your cheery smile, your love divine, 

Filled this poor aching heart of mine. 

Dear Pal o’ mine, I’ll miss you so, 

More than you could e’er dream or know. 

Your spirit, dear Pal, I can feel it near — 

My lonely' pathway trying to cheer; 

’Twill guide my steps thru the vale of years, 

And at life’s end I shall know no fears. 

Dear Pal, it will be only a little while, 

‘Till we meet again on that sunny' isle. 

Good-by'e, dear Pal, you are just asleep; 

I shall try to be brave and not to weep. 

For a kind loving spirit will guide and keep. 

Our Father, dear Pal, knew just what was best, 

He took you home to the mansions above, 

Where there is nothing but peace and love; 

Where from toils and cares of life you can rest. 
Good-bye, dear Pal, it will be only a little while 
’Till we meet again on that beautiful isle. 

Your Pal. 


Air. and Airs. August P. Herdtf elder, of Romney, 
Jf . la. Air. Herdtf elder gets the college prepara- 
tory class of the It . I a. School ready to tackle Gal- 
laudet’s entrance examination and Airs. Herdtf elder 
sees to it that hubby is kept fit with his daily dozen 
and that Julia Charlotte does not get into every- 
thing. On January 18th last, their fifth wedding 
anniversary was celebrated and to prepertuate the 
memory of the occasion their friends oat>e them a 
beautiful card table. Photos, are reproductions from 
photogrophs made by daddy. 


“Where are you going after you graduate?* 

“Oh, I’m off to India for a year or so.” 

“Well, drop us a lion some time.” 

— Bowdoin Bear Skim 
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Jewelry Store of Air. and Mrs. James P. Pendleton, 925 Cumberland St., Bristol, J’a. 


A Winning Fight 

One of our agents at the New York Branch since 
1913 is Marcus L. Kenner, a deaf-mute. He has put 
,$30,000 insurance on our books, which he has personally 
written, and is showing signs of increasing success. He 
is 43 years old, happily married, has tw'o hearing sons, 
the elder of whom, 18, is a leading sophomore in New 
York University. He is a past president of Manhattan 
Division No. 87, National Fraternial Society of the 
Deaf, State Organizer National Association of the Deaf; 
and has led many other activities among the deaf during 
the past 25 years. He was appointed official interpreter 
for the deaf of New York City, on the National Draft 
Board during the war ; he has been a notary public for 
the past 15 years, and devotes part of his time to printing, 
being owner of the Communial Printing Company. 

“Deafness,” he says in a note that he was kind enough 
to write the Pilot, “is considered to be my chief obstacle. 
However, it has merely whetted my appetite, so to speak, 
and kindled a resolve to succeed in spite of it. My pro- 
duction is not spectacular, but I believe it has been steady 
and consistentious — for a part-time man. My efforts 
have been mainly among my own kind — the deaf and 
hard of hearing. Take it from me, they can ‘hear’ 
sure enough, when our liberal contracts are presented 
as it is attested by the increasing number of applicants." 

Mr. Kenner has put up a hard and winning figlit — 
the details of which arouse our admiration for his un- 
flagging courage and our best wishes for its still greater 
success. — JJew England Pilot. 


LIMIT OF POLITENESS 
He: “Pardon me, my dear madam, but you’re punch- 
ing your umbrella into my eve.” 

She: “Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

He: “Oh, don’t mention it. I have another eye.” 


Resolutions of Respect 

Whereas, In His inscrutable wisdom, has seen fit to re- 
move from our midst the Reverend James Henry Cloud, 
D.D., and 

Whereas, The Rev. Dr. Cloud from early youth h;ad 
devoted his life to aiding in various movements having the 
uplife of his fellow-deaf in view, and 

Whereas, He has rendered distinguished service to the 
deaf as founder of the St. Thomas Mission to the Deaf and 
of Gallaudet School for Deaf and Illinois School for the 
Deaf', and 

Whereas, He was always' in the forum and in the press, 
a consistent champion of the legitimate use of our sign language. 
::nd 

Whereas. In private life he always stood ready to lend 
a helping hand to a brother man in time of need: 

Resolved, That in his passing away the members of the 
Mumni Association of the Illino>is School for the Deaf 
has sustained a very great loss. 

Resolved, That the Alumni Association extend its heart- 
felt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be forwarded to 
the surviving family of our departed comrade, friend and 
leader; a copy be kept in the records of the Association, 
published in the Advance and copies sent to the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal and the Silent Worker for publication. 

C. C. CoDMAN, President, 

Daisy T. Fawkner, Sec’y. 


Nurse: Bobby I have a surprise for you. 

Bobby : I know all about it, I even know their names. 
Nurse: Why, Bobby. 

Bobby: Yes I do, when the doctor told Pa he said 
“Twins, hell and blazes.” 



Hot Dish -Mat invented and patented by Anton Schroeder, St. Paul, iMinn. The hacke/round for the alphabet as 
well rtf the renter circle is in red. The circle contains these words: "Learn the American Finger Alphabet. 

Easy and useful.” They sell for fifteen cents. 
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The Deaf as Drivers 


T he MINNESOTA Legislature will meet in Jan- 
uary. It is practically certain that it will take ac- 
tion to make the laws regulating automobile traffic 
more drastic. Such being the case, the following article, 
which we clipped from the Michigan Mirror, is worth 
reading and filing away for future reference : 

“The following newspaper article appeared in the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette Sunday, July 4 last, and shows what the 
traffic officers of Kalamazoo think of the deaf automobile 
drivers : 

“Who are the most careful automobile drivers in Kala- 
mazoo? 

“When asked this question Chief of Police Roy W. 
Carney did not hesitate a second, but answered, ‘The 
deaf and dumb people.’ 

“To substantiate his claim he challenged the inquirer 
to find a case of accident or traffic law violation involving 
a deaf and dumb driver. 

“ ‘Our records are clear of any such cases,’ declared 
the chief, ‘and our motorcycle officers tell me that people 
without voice or hearing are without doubt the safest 
drivers who use our streets ’ 

“Motorcycle Officers R. Cleveland, Otto Remington, 
Leland Marks, and John Dyer agreed with the polio; 
chief in his conclusions, and, as a result of actual contact 
with deaf and dumb drivers, declared that they have 
alway found them very careful in the operation of cars 
and have yet to find one exceeding the speed limit. 


“ ‘The deaf and dumb driver avoids accidents and keeps 
clear of traffic law violations because he is careful,’ de- 
cared the police chief. ‘It just goes to show that a care- 
ful driver can avoid accidents. It is quite a handicap to 
a man to be without voice and hearing, and it is almost 
a miracle that a person thus handicapped can drive a car 
in the ppjsent-day grist of traffic without having mishaps. 
Nevertheless, records show that such is the case.’ 

“ Tf the drivers who have all their faculties would take 
a lesson from the deaf and dumb driver, there would be 
very few automobile accidents,’ continued the chief. 

The deaf and dumb driver has learned to depend entire- 
ly upon his protection while driving and he is always on 
the alert. His car is usually equipped with a rear-view 
mirror and most of the cars driven by mutes are opert 
models, so that they can always have a clear view in all 
directions. 

“ ‘In drivimg over the city street they maintain a speed 
of from fifteen to twenty miles an hours and they .always 
stop at every street intersection, whether it is a thorough 
traffic street or not,’ explained the chief. ‘They never 
start their car across an inOersection until they have- 
looked in all four directions. They usually give the 
right-of-way to other cars along the streets, whether the 
other cars legally have the right-of-way or not. They 
take no chance. At railroad crossings they never de- 
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pend upon the electric liyjlit signals or the wn’g-wags or 
gates. They stop their cars and look down the track in 
both directions. To take this precaution requires a little 
of their time but they don’t seem to care about that — they 
are looking out for their lives and unlike most normal 
drivers seem to know the value of taking time at crossing.’ 

“The police department has given out a number of traf- 
fic regulation booklet to the deaf and dumb residents of 
the city and the drivers know the laws relative to driving 
and parking. They are alert to the hand and arm signals 
necessary in coming to a stop or making a turn and seldom 
fail to giv,e the proper signal. Their cars, the chief says, 
are usually equipped with the latest safety devices and 
their lights, both front and rear, are always kept in good 
working order. 

“That the deaf and dumb drivers practice courtesy on 
the road was the statement made by the police chief. “I 


D 


do not know of a single mishap in which a deaf and dumb 
driver could be held responsible,” he declared. “They 
keep strictly to the right side of the street and they do not 
cut the corners. They give other cars and pedestrians the 
right-of-way- Despite the fact they cannot hear, they 
always seem to know that their horns are working prop- 
erly. 'I'hey have a way also of telling when their engines 
are not in good working order. They have always been 
ready to assist the police in any investigation in which they 
may have been sought as witnesses. They always wave a 
friendly greeting to our officers and they soon learn tlijc 
names of the policemen along the beats.” 

“The officers in the sheriff’s department corroborated 
the chief’s statements relative to deaf and dumb drivers 
and declared that their records are clear of violations in 
which drivers thus handicapped could be blamed. — Min- 
nesota Carnpanion. 


e^Titadisoru <^ssociatioru of the 'Deaf 

tBy G- -K 


T he MADISON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF was founded by the deaf people of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on April 11, 1924. When the or- 
ganization was formed, there were only fourteen mem- 
bers. The first monthly meeting was held at the Guild 
Hall of Grace Episcopal church, thanks to Rev. W. W. 
Lumpkin’s kindness in offering the deaf the use of the room 
for their monthly socials. There are twenty-one deaf 
residents in Madison and most of them have good steady 
positions with The French Battery Company. 

A basket picnic was held at the State Fish Hatchery 
Park. June 26, ’26. There were nearly one hundred 
invited guests. 


Everybody seemed to enjoy the picnic and games im- 
mensely. It was the most successful that the club ever 

had. 

On December 18, we held our Christmas party. Our 
tree was very attractively decorated and every member 
and all the little children received a gift. Mr. Wm. 
Brown acted as Santa Claus. 

Madison, Wisconsin, is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the middle West, with four beautiful lakes 
around the city. The population is about 54,000. Also, 
it has one of the best State Universities in the United 
States which is well known throughout the world. 



Picnic of the Madison Association of the Deaf, at State Fish Hatchery Park, June 26. 1926 
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^he T^aramount Issuer 

(f^ueller 


OM L. ANDERSON is seeking, through 
the medium of the Hawkeye, an answer to 
the above legend. We understand he has 
written to the big guns of deafdom for 
answers; we understand that he has printed 
a digest of the views he has received. Not having been 
honored with a copy of that particular issue we are unable 
to refer to it in the course of this article. But we are 
confident that this much is true; 

The paramount issue confronting the deaf today is the 
proper industrial education of the deaf child while it is 
still at school. 

If Brother Tom sent his questionnaire to the heads of 
schools, teachers and professional men, he will never gel 
anywhere in his quest of his grail. Few heads of schools 
for the deaf know anything of the need of the children 
beyond the:' need of mental development. Teachers as 
a rule, have had no experience in industry, going direct 
from Gallaudet (if lucky) to some school, where they 
will be assured of their laundry money (and little else) 
for a period of years and then be retired on pensions, 
still ignorant of the real meaning of life as it is when 
shorn of its artificial dross and dress. Of the professional 
men, there have been few who have made good on their 
own hook, most of them had the everlasting pull to get 
them somewhere. So they also are counted out. That 
leaves as reliable witnesses for the prosecution the man 
who toils and eats his bread with grimy hands and by the 
sweat of his brow: his opinion counts, for he has been 
through the mill, and he knows. 

Of course, we anticipate a number of howls on this 
indictment. But we stick by our gums. We know from 
fairly accurate observation that the average head of a 
school for the deaf considers his task of imparting know- 
ledge to the deaf child well done when said child has 
reached the age of 18 and has learned to enunciate “Good 
morning, how is your liver?” There are exceptions, but 
V'e are speaking of the matter on an average basis. 

The teachers in the classroom are erudite fellows, 
especially when they are just out of college. They still 
smell of book-taught logic and higher mathematics and 
foreign languages, and all that. They are brilliant 
conversationalists, and are listened to with awe. (By 
the youngsters in classroom, we wish to make plain.) 
The old-timers give one look and turn away. They 
know what is going on, and the thing has a tragic aspect 
for them. In time the young “professors” will get to 
see things the same way the old-timers do, and then, sit 
back while a new crop of intellectuals pours forth. 

We number among our acquaintances a score of deaf 
professional men. With but two or three exceptions, they 
owe what success they have achieved to parental pull or 
more. This is one instance where w^e wdll not stand for 
argument, we know’. And that’s that. 

So it comes back where we stated a few’ lines back, that 
it was the man w’ho w’orked at some grade w’ho should be 
considered the star witness for the matter at court. 

There are other issues that might be taken up for con- 
sideration, hut it happens that there is nothing so vital to 
the deaf child as competent industrial training. Let them 
howl about the discrimination the deaf have to contend 
with in states where they are forbidden to drive auto- 


mobiles. We can get along without autos, and be that 
much richer. They might raise their voices, such as they 
have, against “pure oralism” : they might I'elp against the 
idiotic discrimination against deaf men and women as 
teachers in schools w’here they should by all the logic of 
rhyme and reason make the better teachers ; the fact, there 
are plenty of issues over which we might quarrel. 

But after all has been taken up, quartered and drawn, 
reassembled and looked over again, the most important 
issue before the deaf of America is the proper industrial 
training on the boy w’hile he is still at school, so that when 
the day comes for him to sally forth and earn a living, he 
will not be a half baked craftsman, one who will have to 
depend upon someone’s kindly offices to get a job, and hav- 
ing obtained it, be compelled to accept whatever price the 
boss may set upon his services. 

The writer knows w’hereof he speaks. He had the good 
fortune to learn the rudiments of his trade under an in- 
structor W’ho took his duties, as seriously as he did the 
Apostle’s Creed. The lay of the case was not the thing 
that mattered, it W’as the proportionate value of type faces. 
Speed was an essential, but accuraev w’as invaluable. 
Text books on the trade were not to be sneezed at, but 
their practical application was worth more. 

Thirty years ago, the writer entered upon his appren- 
ticeship under this instructor, the late Rev. Clarence 
Wilbur Charles. For tw’enty-five years he has been 
w’orking at his trade, printing. During all that time, he 
has never lacked a “sit” at w’orth-w’hile pay. The credit 
for his “good luck” is easy to place, the painstaking teach- 
ing of Mr. Charles. We can recall many of the precepts 
Mr. Charles taught us during the four years we were 
under him: 

Printing is the art presevativc of all trades. Unless it is 
executed properly, it is not printing at all. 

Printing and typesetting are not the same. Anyone can learn 
to set type, but only an artist turns out to be a prftiter. 

Many so-called printers are nothing but Wpesetters, who 
cannot do anything beyond strai^t matter without the aid of 
a blue print, compass and divining-rod. 

A typesetter is the least essential part of the trade, the print- 
er is the one who btfings' the profits for the boss and enable* 
him (the boss) to pay salaries, taxes, and keep the community 
up-to-date. 

The boy who does not care is not an artist, and because of 
that fact should keep out of a print-shop. 

A man may have a dozen college degrees and still be an 
industrial failures; his teachers can show him something but 
they cannot make him assimilate it. 

Never offer alibis. Either you are guilty or you are not. 
When you make a slip, rectify it as best as you can. The boss 
will have more respect for you. Dodge your responsibility, 
and you are a dead duck. 

No man ever knew all there was to be learned about the 
trade. Keep on learning and you will learn much, but you 
can never learn it all. 

Thus ran Mr. Charles’ reasoning. He believed what he- 
taught, and he practiced w’hat he believed. The w’riter 
honestly believes it is due to his keeping in mind the- 
Charles theories that made him what he is, an ambitious 
journeyman printer. Would that there wrere more of the 
Charles type and makeup in charge of industrial training 
of deaf children. 

There is an industrial concern that welcomes deaf work- 
men, provided they are not graduates of a certain school. 
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The general manager was asked bv one of his deaf 
employes why he favored certain schools and drew the line 
at others. His answer was: have had scores of deaf 

men working in various departments, but the only ones 

who have ever amounted to a hang came from — . 

That’s enough for me. None others need apply.” 

The writer has been wmrking at his trade for twentt'- 
five years, except for an interim at Gallaudet. He has 
worked at the case, made up forms, read proof, pounded a 
keyboard, handled scoring machines, cutting machines, and 
with one e.xception, when he went into a branch of the 
trade of which he knew absolutely nothing and w'here 
there was small chance for a person to succeed unless he 
had spent a long apprenticeship, he has never failed to 
make good right off the reel. 

Some schools seem to think they have done their duty 
when they have taught a boy to hold a composing stick and 
fill it with type from a take that has been marked so that 
even a half-w'it could follow it. Or when a boy has been 
taught to drive pegs into a sole. Or how to press a pair 
of trousers. When these boys leave school, they become 
discouraged at their inability to obtain employment at their 
school trades, and drift into other lines of employment. 
After years of learning the new' trade, they finally manage 
to make enough to live on, buy a second hand car, maybe 
raise a family, and before they have had time to thorough- 
ly enjoy life, be ready for admission to some home for aged 
and infirm deaf. Don’t pooh-pooh, you know as well as I 
do that few boys follow’ the trades they learned at school 
once they have been “graduated,” 

Whose fault is it? The fault of heads of schools whose 
sole aim to impress their bosses, the legislators that they 
can teach deaf children to speak. Belza take this system. 
There never has been a system of teaching speech that has 
turned a deaf boy into a Bryan or a Breckinridge or a 
Webster. Nor a deaf girl into a Melba or a Jenny 
Lind. Teach them how to use tools, and they will be able 
to take care of themselves. There is one case of this 
crazy quilt industrial training that struck me as par- 
ticularly distressing. A very gentle bov had been grad- 
tiated from the Blank School. He w’ent home with a high 
sounding letter of recommendation addressed by his in- 
dustrial foreman “to whom it may concern.” He secured 
employment, at a nominal wage. Years and years later, 
he was drawing the same w’age as he received when he 
started in. As might be expected, it finally came to the 
attention of a social agency, w'hich interviewed the em- 
ployer. And then the truth came out. The boy had been 
taught at school to “do just what told to do, never butt-in 
or tell the boss he would like to try his hand at something 
dse — the boss is the one to judge w’hat his men can do and 
rates them accordingly.” This employer told the investi- 
gator that he never believed in shoving men along, if they 
chose to remain in a rut, that w'as where they w’ould 
remain until they fell to pieces for all that he cared. And 
that’s the Alpha and Omega of the industrial situation 
today, except in cases where the employer is hardboiled 
and kicks out every man who lacks the guts to strive for 
something better than an apprentice’s rate of pay 

You may clamor for better English. You may teach 
habits of thrift and cleanliness. You mav extoll pure 
oralism. You may condemn it. You may have money 
enough to buv a machine and sense enough to drive it. 
You may be a lineal descendant of Julius C«sar. Your 
brother may be governor of Timbuctoo. All these things 
do not matter. Not one of these things enter into the 
equation which make a man worth a penny to his em- 
ployers unless he knows w’hat to do w’ith the tools that 


arc before him. T. he empiov’er does not give a rap for a 
man s looks, command of English, ancestry, social con- 
nections, or w'hatever it mav be. unless he has that quality 
in him that turns his time into dollars. And that is the 
point at issue — competent industrial training for the 
child w’hile it is at the age w’hen it best can be trained. 

Every now’ and then, we hear of some employer w’ho is 
termed by these under him as the best ever. Just put this 
boss on the dissecting table, look under his skin, and you 
will find he is a very -selfish individual. He runs his 

business the way the most hardboiled employer does 

for profit. Charity does not enter into it at all. Let 
moralists say w’hat they please, business is a commodity 
wherein only the fittest survive. And so. when you hear 
of a certain employer being “the best ever,” so kind, so 
charitable, and all that sort of bunk, look for the joker. 
And this joker is — he is taking full advantage of the good 
qualities his deaf employe may possess. No use talking — 
the kindest boss is selfish. His kindness is merely his 
means of keeping his competent men satisfied and going at 
top speed. As long as the employe delivers, he has the 
job. Let him fall dow’n, he can look for another, and 
while looking, do it on his own time. That’s business 
and it is the business of our schools to forestall just 
these things. Train the youngster to take his place in 
industry, and train him right, and he w’ill have no trouble 
in finding the "best ever” boss. 

A large number of the 1. p. f. reach the writer’s desk. 
Some of them are good, some fair, and a couple nauseat- 
ing. One in particular gets on our nerves. We never look 
at it except w’hen the censor of our morals — Friend Wife 
— tells us there was an item in it that might interest us. 
We met the editor of that sheet once, and suggested he get 
a proofreader. We learned he was the proofreader him- 
self. We suggested that a practical printer to read the 
proofs would materially improve the paper, and give the 
boys on the machines something to think about. “Sir, I 
am running the paper my’self, and I think it is being gotten 
out quite capably.” In a letter a few’ days later, he en- 
closed a page from the night edition of a large metropoli- 
tan paper, marked w’here he had found eleven errors, nine 
of them transpositions of letters on spaces, in eight column 
of reading matter. 

No use talking with this type of editor. When an edi- 
tor of a small weekly or monthly condones his bad typo- 
graphy by hiding behind the few that a newspaper may 
make, he is hopeless in his egoism. He cannot see how 
the first street edition of a morning new’spaper has to be 
sent to press at a certain minute. Much has to be rail- 
roaded that will be corrected in the next issue. A news- 
paper is not in the same class with a puny little school 
paper. And by the same token, unless the child is taught 
the difference between school paper work and commercial 
work, taught that at school, he will always be a small 
paper workman. 

We took issue w’ith another editor once — 1. p. f. 
editor, mind you. We have not yet reached that happy 
state where we can tell the editor of a metropolitan news- 
paper where to get off.) We tried to show him a school 
paper was not the place where the editor should air his 
political ideas or his religious beliefs. We tried to con- 
vince him that airing his political beliefs on NAD or 
NFSD matters were hardly essential to the training of a 
printer. What this editor wrote was read and revised 
with the greatest care, and everything else could shift for 
itself. As things were, it W’as common for w’. f’s to creep 
in, transposed slugs were common, paragraphs turned 
around the whole w'ay. pi lines here and there. He could 
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not see the logic of our reasoning that the editor of a 
school paper should see to the improvement of his corre- 
spondents’ heathen English and the foreman to the cor- 
rection of proofs and at least half-way decent typography. 

But w'hat can a mere outsider do? The Scotch proverb 
runs “A wilfu’ man maun hae his way.” And he will, 
unless there is some concerted action taken by the alumni 
of certain schools to put in the industrial training plants of 
their alma maters men who are willing and capable to 
teach the child right. 

We recall an incident where a young man of consider- 
able technical experience was asked to meet the Superinten- 
dent of a certain school. The young man was asked to 
take over the task of instructing the young idea how to 
sling type. They fussed long and loud on the subject of 
pay, and finally reached the point where everything seemed 
nice and harmonious. “Sign here, please.” But the 
young man had not served time in his trade for nothing. 
“No read, no sign.” So he was allowed to read the con- 
tract which the big boss had drawn up. neatly typed by 
his stenog. All he was to do was to get out the paper on 
a certain day, so many times during the school year. 
Matter to be used, methods of instruction, mechanical 
equipment, all were to remain in the big boss’ hands. 
The job was declined. 

A superintendent rarely ever knows the difference 
between a type louse and a tobacco worm. His place is 
in the office, warming his swivel chair. I'f he hires a 
man to do any teaching, he should allow the teacher to 
teach without that constant butting-in which we all 
know seems to be a mania vvnth nearly all superinten- 
dents of schools. 

We once listened to the oration of a certain gentle- 
man who had made quite a name for himself as manager 
of a certain school. One of his subjects — his speech was 
a ramble through rhetoric, you know how some folks are — 
was a tirade against labor unionism. “Unionism breeds 
anarchy, and consequently treason. No deaf man who 
has the least bit of patriotism in his makeup will join 
a union.” 

Like Kelley will not. If the scribe had charge of the 
industrial training department of a school for the deaf, 
he would make some sort of an arrangement with the 
local union in that particular branch of work, so as to 
allow the budding artisan credit for his work at school. 
Being a printer, we would make such an arrangement 
with the international Typographical LTnion local in our 
I town. Every boy would have to take the I. T. U. 

I course for apprentices, so that when he left school he 

1 would know what real printing was. 

And then, instead of having to wait long years, he 
could serve his final years of apprenticeship in a decent 
union shop, and one year from the time he graduated 
I from school would be well on the road to prosperity, per- 
manent employment, and conscious of the fact he was an 
artist, not a boss-watching, scared-of-himself-eye-servant. 

That’s where the paramount issue lies — the complete 
and efficient training of the child so as not to cripple 
him when he is ordered to take his place in the ranks. 
And when our schools wise up to the fact that there 
are few competent artisans in the trades generally taught 
in our schools e.xcept in union ranks, they wnll recruit 
their training froces from those ranks, and in that way 
improve both the caliber of workmen turned out and the 
quality of work the workmen themselves turn out. 

This is our firm belief, and we will back it against 
any arguments that may be shot our way to the contrary. 

Since writing the above, we have seen a copy of 


Edwin Hazel’s Parliamentary Chart. There’s a bit of 
work that anyone of us might be proud to claim as his 
own. Edwin got his typographical start under that mas- 
ter of typography at the Ohio School, Clarence W. 
Charles. He did not .stop learning when he left school, 
not by a dangedsite. Not him. He went on learning 
and learning, and now. he’s went and shown Roberts 
how to be quiet, simple and harmless. ■Good boy. Ed- 
win, you’re a worthy son of good old Buckeye st(x:k. 
Makes us feel kinder proud to recall that once upon a 
time you held our enormous paw while we led vou to 
school. Every division of the N. F. S. D. should have 
two or three of these charts for its officers, and even the 
individual members would be doing a wise thing to order 
one for study. The price, one buck, a measly ten dimes — 
ft’s worth lots more. Congrats, Edwin, boy, trust your 
nimble brain will not rest on the laurels of this achieve- 
ment. 


The Last Year in Europe 


{Continued from page 179) 



French and English Deaf Football Team, Easter 1926 


quiet progress in many directions, notably the great and 
increasing interest evinced b}' the well knoAvn Toe. H, 
movement in the deaf. This in itself gives rise to great 
optism and we face the future with confidence, knowing 
that God’s spirit will ever lead us on. 


TIT FOR TAT 

Mother — “Polite people don’t yawn, dear.” 

Little daughter — But, Mother, polite people don't no- 
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Literary flappings 

Lillian Leona Qooke 

(Translated into readable adult English by Guie Celestine Cooke.) 


HESITATE to send this to The Silent 
Worker for three reasons: I am not deaf: 
second, 1 am just six months old ; and lastly, 
this is my first literary lapse and may not 
be favorably compared with the writings of 
more experienced authors. However, I am making a try 
to spite my mother, who held up her hands in horror when 
I insisted upon talking about myself. Dad always is 
saying I am exceptionally bright, so he was on my side. 

“How,” demanded Mother, “do you expect The Silent 
Worker to accept what you will write? It is a magazine 
for, by, and about the deaf. You certainly aren’t deaf, 
and what on earth can you say for and about them? 

“Oh,” I goo-goo’d, “i can put in a few words about you 
and Dad who are deaf that may 
interest the readers, and then 
they will forget and let me 
write something really interest- 
ing about myself.” 

Mother, who before her 
marriage to Dad in April, 1925, 
was known by some of these 
readers as Guie Leo Deliglio, 
was still unfavorably impressed. 

However, by allowing her to 
correct and put the manuscript 
into readable English, I finally 
won her consent. So the fol- 
lowing composition was pre- 
pared, corrected, and sent to 
The Silent Worker. 

The first thing I knew was 
w'hen the doctor spanked me 
roughly the morning of .May 
4th of last year. Not having 
yet had time to get into mis- 
chief I bawled lustily for my 
mother. This seemed to please 
the entire family. Grandpa and the doctor congratulated 
Dad, though whv' I can’t make out. Grandpa signed to 
Mother that I was a girl and not a boy as Mother had 
feared. Yes, all appeared quite happy over safely getting 
me into this world. 

\ 

For two weeks I allowed Mother to take it easy and 
lay in bed and read all she wanted to. Then I began to 
make her work and work for me. Even now I am not 
content to let her sit idle for long. Am I not the queen 
of the Cooke household ? You bet I am ! Why shouldn’t 
the rest wash, feed and worry about me? It isn’t often 
a family gets such a bright daughter. I am responsible 
for a great many things. I made them get a coupe in- 
stead of a touring car, kept them home where they should 
be instead of chasing off to picnics, had them motor me up 
to Vancouver, B. C., and around to Seaside, Mt. Hood, 
and so forth, instead of following the crowd of deaf who 
usually get together during their summer vacation. In 
this way I am able to say that I traveled with my parents 
about three thousand miles in our car before I was four 
months old. Isn’t that some record? To show mv 
appreciation I allowed Mother to discover I had a tooth 
when I was just four month and three days old. 


Cutting my first tooth was a funny occurrence. You 
see I was not quite up to the holidays, this being my first 
year on earth. So when Dad got a day off and we 
motored to Newport Beach I insisted upon knowing what 
it was all about. Mother explained in her superior 
“know-all” way that it was Labor day and we were 
honoring the men who worked hard six days a week and 
loafed the seventh day. That is why they get an extra 
day to loaf once a year. Upon hearing this, I considered 
it my duty to attempt a small bit of work on their holiday 
so I could feel I was doing my duty and the folks would 
appreciate it and allow me to rest the other 364 days of 
the year. Hence my first tooth. It hurt some, so I 
thought I was privileged to bawl as loudly as I desired. 

Dad roared at Mother some- 
thing awful, thinking she was 
letting me die a slow and hor- 
rible death. However, the 
next day when my tooth was 
discovered they made up and 
both proudly exhibited the tooth 
to my grandparents and as 
many friends as could be visited. 

The first tooth is always 
something of a marvel. My 
second came the following 
week, but to my surprise it 
caused much less excitement. 
I am now thinking of getting 
two upper teeth, just to see 
what it feels like. 

r have been trying to sit up 
the last month. Dad again 
muttered : “and now we’ll have 
to buy her a high chair !” I 
admit I do cost money, but 
then, do you not agree with me 
that I’m worth it? 

Mother has stopped me here by saying I am getting a 
little too personal. Also she declares I am going to take 
up too much valuable space in The Silent Worker. I 
think she is jealous, because I did not say anything about 
her that she considers worth writing. The next para- 
graph will be about Mother alone. 

Mother is all right, in spite of her boyish bob, knee 
length dresses, and impatience. I know she’d rather read 
than write and has only herself to blame because she put 
off writing for this magazine for the last two years. She 
gave the excuse that she changed her name and no one 
will remember her now. Personally I think she is just 
too lazy and would rather read, gossip with the other 
Portland deaf about babies, cooking, housework, etc., 
than stay at home and write whenever I give her any spare 
time. At other times she finds excuse in blaming me. 
Just for that I get even by getting twice as dirty, staying 
awake much longer than I should, and yelling for my 
bottle before the hour I am supposed to need it. 

There is a great deal more I could tell you about my- 
self, to say nothing of the secrets I could give away about 
the other members of the family. I would do it, too, but 
mother has put her foot down and threatens to bang the 
typewriter shut if I keep it up much longer. In case 




Lillian Leona Cooke 
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you haven’t heard enough of me after reading the above, 
let the editor know and I will be glad, yes more than 
glad, to continue my literary career. In the meantime 
I intend to learn the manual alphabet and sign language 
as well as speech. I — BANG, down goes the typewriter, 
folded away in the desk, so the Literary Flappings must 
now come to an END. 


'£iNiiiJiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiHiijiiiiiijiniimiiiiiiiiHiNiiniiiiiniHitiiiiiiiiiiiii>miMiiiiMiMiii'= 
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Interesting Qhildren of 
HDeaf Barents 


Aliss Lily Plattj the very pretty young hearing 
daughter of li'ilUam Platt, of Belfast, Northern 
Ireland. Although only 9 months studying danc- 
ing, Lily is considered by her dancing teacher to 
be a beautiful, graceful dancer and with more 
training she should have a splendid career, as 
she intends to take it up professionly. 


Marion Christiana. 9 months old, daughter of 
Mr. and Airs. Earl L. Calkins, of Albany, 
New York 


Henry Fandrem, son of Air. and Airs. Jay Cook 
Howard, Duluth, Alinn. 


Elizabeth Gallaudet Gillen, 22 months old, 
daughter of Air. and Airs. Harry A. Gillen, 
New’ York. Little Aliss Gillen is a great 
grand-mother of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
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^he S^P^^i^tendent of the ^nnesse School Entertains 


MR. AND MRS. POORE ENTERTAIN 
FACULTY 

» 

Most Pleasantly at Their Home on 
New Year’s Eve 

On New Years Eve the teachers of our 
school were very delifrhtfully entertained with 
a party by Air- and l\lrs. Poore at tlieir home. 

The game of old maid was the diversion of 
the evening. Tlie prize, a perpetual date 
book, was won by Miss Louise Ogden (not an 
old maid — plenty of time yet). The consola- 
tion prize was won by Mrs. W. H. Cliam- 
bers who has been married quite a while. 

Another game was a fish story contest which 
required a knowledge of fishes. The gentle- 
man’s prize was won by Mr. Goodie Weaver, 
the husband of our teacher. Mrs. Weaver, and 
whom we suspect has indulged much in Isaac 
Walton’s favorite pastime. The prize was a 
key purse. The lady’s prize, a flower holder, 
was won by IMiss Laura Tittsworth. 

About the time the new year was ready to 
-make its advent a delicious salad, sandwich 
and chocolate course was served. 



Santa Claus Looking Over the Globe for Good Boys and Good 
Girls and Recording Them in Books. Beautifully decorated 
Christmas trees on the left. 


For The Coming Convention 

The Superintendent of every school for the Deaf 
located in a city in which the public schools have manual 
training should ascertain by comparison the following 
facts and they should be very sure of these facts. They 
can either make an investigation themselves or appoint re- 
sponsible industrial teachers to visit the manual training 
schools and report. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

1. Is the manual training in the hearing schixils of a 
higher or lower order than in your ow'ii school? 

2. Is the equipment, materials and supplies for doing 
work more or less than in your own school? 

3. Have they better or a poorer way of disposing of 
their products? 

4. Do the pupils put in as much time in the industri- 
al department as in your own school ? 

5. Do they do a better work? 

6. Are their instructors superior to the instructors 
in your own scIkkiI? 

7. Is the field for industrial training broader than 
your own school ? 

8. Is there greater interest shown on the part of 
instructors and pupils than in your own school? 

9. On the whole is the industrial work in the hearing 
school inferior, superior or equal to that done in the deaf 
school ? 

It is important that the coming convention have this 
information and every Superintendent is urged to make 
the investigation and comparison with his own school 
for the good of the cause. There has been so much 
speculation and assertion in our school papers of super- 
iority ofJ^the manual training in hearing schools in com- 
parison with the Schools for the Deaf that it is time the 
facts are known. 

If our work is behind we want to bring it up. If it 
IS ahead we want to keep it there. 


Send your reports direct as soon as possible to J. W. 
Jones, President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, School for the Deaf, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

N. B. — This takes the place of the usual questionaire. 


High Praise For Deaf Boys 

Praise for the boys of the Flordia state school lor the 
Deaf and Blind is being heard from every quarter, as a 
result of the wonderful drilling of the lads on the fort 
green last night during the Royal Court Fete. The boys 
performed in remarkable fashion, wuth a precision, grace 
and obsolute perfection as regards time that evoked the 
enthusiastic applause of the thousands in the great grand 
stands. The lads executed the most difficult of maneu- 
vers under the direction of Carl J. Holland, Captain of 
the Spanish Harquebusiers. The drill was a long one, 
but it did not seem long to the spectators for it was so in- 
teresting to watch. The boys put on a Knights-Templar 
drill, which had been seen by scores of the people in the 
crowds. Many had seen it put on by some of most nota- 
ble groups of Knights-Templar in the country, and they 
said they had never seen the thing done better. The abil- 
ity of deaf lads to carry out any program upon which 
they are launched is evident beyond question through 
their success in a matter of this kind . — From the St. Aug- 
ustine Record. 


The man who deals in sunshine. 

Is the one w’ho gets the crowds, 
He transacts a lot more business 
Than the one who peddles clouds ; 
And the salesman who’s a frowner 
Will be beaten by a mile 
If the man on the next corner 
Meets his buyer with a smile. 
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ZENOISMS APHORISMS 


“Doctor, I feel queer as if I am changing. What shall 
I do?” 

“Edit a school paper for the deaf.” 

* * * 

In these cold days a mad husband can have a hot time 
with cold hands. 

* * * 

We would have more ideal oral pupils c.xcept for the 

scarcity of ideal oral pupils. 

• * ♦ 

The deaf poet says that he is worried about Europe, 
but he may be suffering from a strange melody. 

* * » 

A fool has just told me that the Frat is the shell of an 
egg, college the yolk and N. A. D. the Avhite. Can you 
beat it? 

* Hi * 

Oralism may lead us into temptation the first time, but 
after that we can generally find our way. 

* * » 

A late-comer at the N. A. D. convention met Pach in 
the corridor and asked, “What is going on?’ Pach 
answered, “I am.” 

H H * 

We understand that there are as many deaf cursed 
outside of a fraternal meeting as there are sworn in. 

« * » 

The sign-language, like a wife, is the mooring in our 
small, sequestered harbor of life but, unlike the life, if 
you give it too much rope, it won’t wreck you.” 

* * * 

Still the furture does not look good with the futurist 
sign-language of today. 

« * « 

Super-attraction promised for the Denver convention. 
A flapper graduate just from the institution, wearing a 
gold medal for deportment. 

* « * 

Figures say that the deaf schools average 10.1 teachers. 
The average .1 must be the editor of the school paper. 

* * * 

To get along in oralism, you have to take a lot of it 
from one person or a little of it from a lot of persons. 

* * * 

It is a mean trick to take the sign-language away from 
us, but in these days of degenerate sign-making it would 
seem a lot meaner trick to give it back to us. 

» » * 

The teaching of oralism isn’t nearly such a task as the 
teaching of an oral pupil. 

♦ * * 

The difference between a hearing person saying “damn” 
and a deaf-mute saying the same word, is that one flumi- 
nates the air and the other merily fluminates in the air. 

* m * 

I have to believe the two hands on my watch but some- 
times I do not know when to believe the two hands on 
a deaf-mute. 

« « * 

J^iook at that gentle soul. He is one who believes in 
the sign-language as a heaven for himself without believ- 
ing oralism as a hell for others. 

♦ » * 

A semi-mute is a man with more sense than any other 
semi-mute except a deaf-mute. 


By “The Hermit of Olyphant." 

It is not always the one who starts first that finishes 
first. 

• * * 

It is not what people do that really matters, its what 
they are. 

# * * 

All of us would rather be denounced than ignored. 

« * « 

Men are not equal. They are born superior and in- 
ferior with the latter in the vast majority. — Mencken. 

* ♦ * 

Much of so-called philosophy consists in not taking 
notice of the inside of facts. 

« * « 

It may be good for one at times not to know too much, 
or to sum to know nothing. 

* « « 

Curiosity is a fome of self-revelation: An incurious 
person always seems partly mysterious. 

* ♦ ♦ 

We allow ourselves to be governed too much by fixed 
ideas. 

* » * 

Nations grow in the mind sometimes till they have an 
outward existence, independent power, and even a sug- 
gestion voice. 

* * * 

The value of individuals consists in what they are in 
themselves. 

» * * 

As we grow in years, we learn that in human life as 
it is lived, honor and fair play, generosity and justice, are 
not in any great demand, nor sportsmanship in any general 
practices. 

« « » 

One of Lincoln’s policies was never to plead what you 
need not, last you oblige yourself to prove what you can- 
not. 

* * « 

The trouble with many parsons is that they attach 
importance to things which in themselves are essentially 
unimportant. They magnify minor things to the dis- 
paragement of those that are greater. 

• * » 

In the reading of "modern literature” one is oppressed 
by the ferling that many authors excel in facility of writ- 
ing rather than in power of thought. 

» • » 

Man is but a shuttle in the loom of life. 

• * * 

The question is asked. What’s the matter with Reli- 
gion? One answer might be, that a great many people, 
in the churches and out, have just enough “religion” to 
hate and not enough to love one another. They could 
profit by realizing that the better one knows one’s religion, 
the more charitable one becomes; and the more tolerant 
one is of the honest convictions of others. 

* * « 

“Busy” man may tell you they have "us time for any- 
thing,” but give them a circus pass and they will find time 
to use it, 

» * » 

The old adage, "be sure you are right before you go 
ahead” has been maderniged into.” It is allright if you 
can get by.” 


Zeno. 
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THE DEAF VORLD 
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Compiled by Miss Emily Sterck 


The schools for the deaf in Japan aie 
cc’nducted by natives who teach by means 
of writing and signs. There is said to be 
no attempt at oral work because of the 
difficulty in getting the proper pronoun- 
ciation of the Japanese words as rep- 
resented by characters. 

Some of the teachers are deaf. — Cali- 
fornia News. 


Much has been said and written as to 
the comparative disadvantage of deafness 
and blindness. The writer has strong 
conviction that deafness is the less disad- 
Tantageous of the two. But the other 
day he had an experience that led him to 
admit that under certain conditions the 
blind man is better off than the deaf man. 
He was in a moving picture theatre, 
when suddenly the lights went out and 
the room was plunged into utter silence 
and uicter darkness, he realized how 
helpless a deaf person may be. 

No means of communication, no way of 
finding out what has happened or how 
long it will last. He can only sit and 
wait for something to turn up, — or make 
a grope for the door . — Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


Mrs. Inger Paulsen, our instructor in 
dressmaking, and her little son, Donald, 
made a visit to her native country, 
Denmark, last summer. The trip from 
New York to Aarhuse, Denmark, was 
made in nine days, but on the return 
voyage they encountered bad weather 
on the ocean, and it took fourteen days 
to get to New York. 

While in Denmark she visited the 
school for the deaf located at Frederick. 
It is an oral school. The school had just 
closed for the summer, so she could not 
see much of the work done there. But 
she had a long and interesting conversa- 
tion with the superintendent. The pupils 
have a summer vacation of only silk 
weeks. After the first year in school 
the pupils “board out,” that is, they are 
pensioned off to private families in the 
neighborhood. The state pays so much 
per month for their keep. One reason 
for this arrangement is to accustom the 
pupils to associate with hearing people, 
and to teach them the ways of the world. 

Mrs. Paulsen brought back with her a 
quanity of linens, such as table cloths, 
napkins, doilies, scarfs, and some samples 
of very fine and delicate lacework. 
Every piece of the naper is stamped in 
^ery beautiful patterns for embroidery. 
Here is a chance for our girls to see 


some art and crafts work from the oM 
country. 


New York is a great city. It has a 
great subway. And the subway is a great 
place for strange things to happen. She 

Gentlemen will know it is not polite 
her office, which is in the Ilisapnic Mu- 
seum. As benfitting her calling, she was 
studiously absorbed in “Chronicles of 
Torquemada.” 

I'he deaf seem to have a sixth sense, 
which makes them conscious of the fact 
when anyone unnoticed at the time, is 
talking to them. Be that as it may, she 
became aware that another sweet young 
thing, of the kind that men admire, was 
pouring some sort of jargon into her 
ears which heareth not 

An expert lip-reader, she glanced up 
from the book to see who was addressing 
her. Knowing well that roaring subway 
trains make lots of noise, and, like most 
all deafies, being loath to admit it, she 
angled for another try by saying 
“W'hat;'” Afrain the s. y. t. launched 
forth her important query, in such a 
supplicant tone as would melt a heart 
of stone. The handsome stock clerk 
.'vross the aisle lowered his paper to 
shoot sly glances at them, as did the 
collarless truckdriver nearby. For once 
lip-readinfr failed, and next answer was 
“Louder, please.” 

This time sweetie fairly hollered. A 
prosperous looking banker, with impres- 
sive white mustache and goat, removed 
his pinc-nez to get a better look and join- 
ed the admiring circle. Down the way, 
a grandmother of the 1890 vintage, but 
dressed in the height ofl927 fashions, 
became intensley interested also. Ever 
the motorman stopped the train and came 
out of his little ox seat. (Of course, our 
heroine did not know he merely had 
arrived at the 145th Street station, which 
was the end of his shift, and went out to 
have his time recorded.) 

\^^lat impressed her was that some- 
thing important surely was at stake. 
Perhaps (he stranger was from West 
Saugerties. or West Hoboken, or West- 
chester, and had lost her way. Think 
of the worried mamma waiting for the 
daughter who did not (»me ! Or maybe 
it was the equally important fact her 
purse had been lost, and with it went her 
make-up laboratory. So in the end a 
pad and pencil were procured, and in 
clear, strong slanted handwriting of a 
connoisseur of art and beauty. Miss 
Eleanor Sherman read the following 
legend ; “Oh, forgive me for the inter- 


ruption, but I do love the style of shoes 
you have on, and will you please tell me 
where you bought them, so I, too, can 
get a pair.” 

Gentlemen will know it is not polite 
to scrutinize woman’s feet but, ah! girl- 
ies, Ellie will be glad to show the shoes 
any time of the day or night, Sundays in* 
eluded. Of Grandada doeskin built on a 
Cortez last, 4J4 width .^A. 


Washington Houston has passed away. 
Late on the night of October 2Sth, he had 
occassion to go into the yard of his home 
in the darkness, and somehow fell down 
several steps onto the hard ground, thus 
injuring himself internally so that he 
was unable to gain his feet. The other 
members of his daughter’s family had 
already retired, and he was unable to 
call to them, but after much effort, he 
succeeded in arousing them at last. He 
was then assisted into the house, but the 
long exposure brought on an attack of 
pneumonia from which he died on Sun- 
day morning, October 31st, a little be- 
fore nine o’clock. Had he lived three 
days longer, he would have been eighty 
years and six months old. 

Mr. Houston’s death removes from 
Philadelphia one of its oldest and best- 
known deaf persons. He was educated at 
the Fanwood School in New York City, 
married a Philadelphia lady, and lived 
here over half of his lifetime. He was 
one unfortunate member of his dis-- 
tinguished father’s family — .leaf and 
dumb and his father having died dur- 
ing his babyhood he got but a common 
education, due to the misfortune of 
deafness. Although, like his father, of 
a nervous temperament, he was aslo 
very agile, and active, of which may 
b( ascribed in good part to his long life. 
He delighted in joining in furthering 
good movements of the deaf, a trait 
which he probably inherited from his 
father, and we believe that there arc 
many who will attest with us to his 
usefulness and worth in promoting 
good works among the deaf. What 
more can we expect of man than to do 
the best he can? Mr. Houston spent 
many years as a compositor on bottle la- 
bels, then secured employment in the 
large Disston tool works filer, until 
partial paralysis of the right hand 
crippled him so as to make his work 
too difF.-'ult to bear, when the firm 
generously put him on its pension list. 

Mr. Houston was long a member of 
All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, and 
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one of its most regular anendanta and 
contributors. He was the last member 
of his father’s family to depart from the 
earth, a devoted brother, Dr. Eugene A 
Houston, also a sympathetic married 
sister, having preceded him in dearth 
only a few years ago. The grandchil- 
dren that survive live in New York 
City or around there, and be it said to 
their credit that they have honored the 
memory of their parents by showing an 
aflectionate and helpful interest in their 
afflicted uncle during his last days on 
earth. 

Mr. Houston was for many years the 
senior subscription agent for The Deaf — 
Mutes" Journal in Philadelphia, and 
Editor Hodgson doubtlessly found him 
not only active but most faithful and 
loyal. 

Mr. Houston’s funeral took place on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 3d, 
the Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, Pastor of 
All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, officiat- 
ing. After a service at the house, the re- 
mains were interred in North Cedar Hill 
■Cemetery, Frankford. The pall-bearers 
were Messrs. William McKinney, Will- 
iam L. Salter, George T. Sanders and 
William C. Shepherd. The funeral v\.is 
largely attended by Mr. Hotision’s deaf 
friends. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


BLIND GIRL BUILDS HOUSE 

San Antonio, Texas, Jan. 15. — Mrs. 
B. M, Gibson, San Antonio’s Helen Kel- 
ler, although blind and unassisted, built 
la two-story frame house herself. She 
could not see the nails, yet did the work 
of a gang of carpenters. 

Born blind, she trained herself to sec 
with her hands, and with no instruction 
composes music, plays the piano and sax- 
•ophone and sings. In a little cottage 
surrounded by a lawn and flowers die 
lives with her husband, tht Rev. B. M. 
Gibson, and is happy in the expectation 
•of a musical career, for which she strived 
■sc faithfully. 

For twelve years Mrs. Gibson strug- 
gled. Just a year ago she played some 
of her compositions before Clarence Mc- 
Gee, a music teacher. He considered 
her marvelous and promised assistance. 

The clouds of twelve years, the disap- 
pointments of blindness faded away, for 
a skilled San Antonio physician operated, 
restored the sight of one eye, and now 
she predicts that with glasses she soon 
will be able to read. — AVoc York Ameri- 
can. Jan. 16, 1927 


THE STATUE OF CLERC 

The statue of Laurent Clerc, the apos- 
tle of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, ivhich 
stood for many years on the lawn in 
front of the old school on Asylum Are., 
is now standing in front of the girls’ 
building of our school. During the past 
Bummer, a new base of granite was laid’ 
and then the statue was set up. It is still 
in a wonderful state of preservation and 
surely, it will last for many more years 
to come. 

Formerly, that statue faced the south. 
Now, Laurent Clerc faces the east, the 
direction of his beloved France. It seems 
eminently fitting and proper that he face 
the land of his fathers, the land where 
he grew up and received a good edcua«- 
'tion at the hahds of the Abbe'Sicard, the 


land where he left all those he held dear 
to brave a long and perilious journey 
across the Atlantic with Thomas Gallau- 
det to start the first school for the deaf 
in the New World. 

It seems that it was their Divine Task 
to attempt to reach the darkened minds 
of the children, a task which they faced 
courageously and carried out well. They 
lived to see schools, one by one, started 
in other parts of the country. Since then, 
the number of schools has multiplied 
very rapildy and everywhere there are 
a great number of men and women both 
hearing and deaf, who are seeking to 
perpetuate the ideals of Laurent Cierc 
and Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet — S. in 
Neis; Era. 


PROF. THOMAS HOLLY JEWELL 

On September Sth, at the home of his 
stepson, Howard Simpson, in Wichita, 
Kansas, occurred the death of Prof. 
Thomas Holly Jewell, a long time teach- 
er of the deaf. He had been in failing 
health for several years. Three weeks 
prior to his death he fell and fractured 
his hip which seemed to hasten the end ; 
the shock being more than his frail con- 
stitution could withstand. 

He was born in the little town of New 
lamdon, N. Y., on July 20, 1850. He 
received his education at the Fanwood 
School for the Deaf, then under the super- 
intendency of Dr. Peet. He was Valedic- 
torian of his class at his graduation. 
Later he was employed as a teacher in 
this school, holding the position until he 
went to Rome, N.Y., to accept a position 
as instructor in the Central New York 
Institution. He was twice married. His 
first wife was Miss Annie Wager of 
Oneida, N. Y., and at the time of her 
marriage, a teacher in the School for the 
Deaf at Flint, Mich. Her death occurred 
Aug. 2, 1903. 

He later married Mrs. James Simpson 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., who survives him. 
Besides his wife, he leaves three children 
by his first marriage; Mrs. Eleanor Mc- 
Kinley, of Vancouver, Wash.; Mrs. Geo. 
Schuele, of Portland, Ore., and T. W. 
Jewell of Minneapolis, Minn. Also three 
stepsons survive: Howard Simpson of 
Wichita, Kansas and Grant and Law- 
rence Simpson of Floral Park, Long is- 
land. 

Prof. Jewell, who was a teacher in this 
school from 1881 to 1906, a period of thirty 
years, was a man of sterling qualities and 
an able teacher who did much to build up 
the school from its beginning in 1875. No 
teacher has ever been connected with the 
school who was more beloved by his pu- 
pils and his death will sadden the hearts 
of m^any of the deaf now scattered over 
this and other states. 

Besides the deaf. Prof. Jewell had a 
host of friends in Rome who will regret 
6o hear of his death . — Rome Register. 


CHICAGO BROKER 

Chicago, Aug. 14 — To see the Roman 
salute given in all its classic perfection, 
visit the Chicago board of trade. On an 
exciting day, the crowds of brolae.rB in the 
wheat pit really outdo the Frscistl. 

Especially of late, with wheat prices 
whirling wildly, tourists in Chicago seem 
never to tire of the picturesque spectacle 
of a forest of waving arms thrust sky- 
because of strange accompanying gestures. 
Their significance is rarely understood by 


outsiders, but every detail is full of mean- 
ing— -and indispensible deaf-and-dumb Ian. 
guage of the grain trade. 

The whole bizarre pantomimei— how- 
ever much it may resemble a salute to 
Mussolini — is demonstrated by experience 
to be the best method yet devised for 
transacting like a flash business that nine 
daily far up into millions of bushels. 

^ The eager oblique upward stretch of tbe 
right arm of c|ach of the multitude of bro- 
kers standing tiptoe in the trading pit sig- 
nifies not merely that he is striving to bay 
or sell, but also expresses in exact fora 
the definite amount and the actual ii»- 
tended price. Where, everybody is shout- 
ing even the best lungs have their limi^ 
and something more is neetted. 

The device is simplicity itself, a sign 
manual in which the whole hand displayed 
vertically means 25,000 bushels, each fin- 
ger counting as 5,000 bushels. Price in 
even cents is indicated by the clenched fis^ 
held horizontally. Each horizontal finger 
separately extended represents an added 
eighth of a cent up to five-eighths. Tbe 
extended hand entirely with the fingers 
horizontal but close together means three- 
quarters, and the thumb raised separately 
is a signal for seven-eighths. Whether 
the grain is offered or being bid for is 
shown by a slight motiop of the hand to 
or from the trader himself. 

Grotesque as the system may look, the 
signaling not only closes contracts in- 
volving millions but also instantly enables 
the official reporters at every moment to 
note at a glance the actual price of 
grain — the price is transmitted from Chic- 
ago to all the markets of the world. — 
i roy Budget 

TWO OLD DEAF TEACHERS 
HONORED 

An impressive incident of the reception 
tendered by Principal Isaac £. Gardner 
of the Fanwood School, N. Y., to the 
graduating class of the school last June, 
was the special honor and greetings ex- 
tended to William G. Jones and Miss 
Myra L. Barrager of the teaching staff. 

Both teachers resigned on teacher’s 
pensions at the close of the present term. 
Jones has been a member of the teaching 
staff for 50 years and Miss Barrager for 
47 years. 

Principal Gardner had the two guesrt 
of honor next to himself at the speakers 
dias. He referred to their lengthy ca- 
reers as competent and successful teachers, 
their untiring devotion to their profession 
and the realization which had accompan- 
ied it in their -well-bring and happiness 
of others. 

Presenting each -with a bouquet of 
American Beauty roses, he remarked (hat 
the fragrance of the flowers was merely 
a breath of the aroma which their own 
lives and work had shed upon the school. 
He also presented to each a purseful of 
gold pieces as a token of the affection 
and Izsting esteem in which they were 
held by both the faculty and the pupils of 
the «chool. and the officers of the organ- 
ization sponsoring the school. A comnany 
o< pupils, teachers and officers follow- 
ed the principal and the guests of honor 
to the dining-room, where luncheon 
was served. 

The life-and-death earnestness wf the 
action appears all the more fascinating 
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srived, followed by dancing in the girls’ 
study hall. 

Miss Barrager entered Fanwood in 1872, 
having become deaf at the age of six. 
She graduated fiom the High Class, with 
the highest honors in 1883. For some 
time prior to her graduation, she had 
filled the post of pupil-teacher, teaching 
half a day and attending classes the other 
half. She made a splendid record as a 
teacher and won special commendation 
for her teaching of classes of deaf and 
blind children. At one time she had a 
class of four under instruction at the 
same time, and all reached a high stand- 
ard in studies, two of them eventually 
graduating from the High Class. 

Jones became deaf from a combined at- 
tack of scarlet fever and measles when a 
year old. He entered Fanwood in 18S8. 
Finishing the required course, he became 
a student at Gallaudet College. When 
he graduated from college in 1876, he was 
a membar of the honor class. In the fall 
of that year he was appointed a teacher 
at Fanwood where he has continued un- 
interruptedly. As a teacher he was pains- 
taking and conscientious. He possesses 
marvelous powers as a graphic delineator 
so necessary in teaching the deaf, and a 
great talent as a pantomimist. He has 
inherited these gifts from his mother, a 
well known actress. For years he has 
treated the school folks to story telling on 
Sunday even ngs . — The California News. 


MARY WILLIAMSON ERD 

The news which reached, early this 
month, the many Flint friends of Mrs. 
Robert L. Erd informing them of her 
death from typhoid fever, on December 
Isi, Jackonville, 111., caused feelings of 
genuine shock and sorrow. 

All summer long and up to the last 
wtek of October, she had been among her 
Flint friends who had been bidding her 
goodbye, preparatory to her leaving for 
Jacksonville, 111., to join her husband, 
who had gone to the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, to take up his work as director 
of physical training. Although some- 
what worried with the care of making the 
move to Jacksonville, she appeartd to be 
enjoying good health. And little did her 
friends realize then that they were bid- 
ding her goodbye for the last time. 

Shortly after her arrival in Jackson- 
ville, she was taken ill and removed to 
Passavant Hospital, where the physicians 
attending her pronounced her case one 
of typhoid fever. In spite of all that 
could be done for her, she grew worse 
and early on the morning of December 
1st, passed away. After brief funeral 
services at Jacksonville, Ker remains 
were taken by her husband to her old 
home at New Brunswick, N. J., where 
burial was made in the family lot. 

Mary Williamson Erd was born on 
January 20th, 1880, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., where her grandparents on both 
sides had lived for many years — her 
maternal grandfather being a prominent 
minister in the Dutch Reformed Church 
of that place. 

At the age of seven, she lost her hear- 
ing from the effects of scarlet fever — a 
disease so virulent in form that it caused, 
at the same time, the death of her two 
younger brothers. Shortly afterward, her 
father entered the hardware business in 
Bay City and brought his family to Mich- 
igan. 


In the late eighties, during the superin- 
ttndency of Mr. Marshall T. Gass, she 
became enrolled as a pupil at our school. 
Being an exceptionally bright and inter- 
esting child, she soon won admiration of 
teachers and pupils alike, and eventually 
became one of the leaders in our school 
activities. 

During her last year at our school, she 
was a member of the College Preparatory 
Class, with Lottie Kirkland Clark as her 
teacher, and was successful in passing the 
entrance examinations to Gallaudet Col- 
lege. In the fall of 1897 she entered 
Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C., 
but did not remain to complete the course, 
for ill health compelled her to leave, 
much to her regret. 

In 1900, she became a member of the 
teaching staff of our school and served 
efficiently in our primary department 
down to about three years after her mar- 
riage, in 1911, to Mr. Robert L. Erd, our 
director of physical training. As a 
teacher, she was enthusiastic and able, 
and always succeeded in getting the chil- 
dren under her instruction interested in 
their school work, which led to good 
results. And of any teacher accom- 
plishing this, it can be truthfully said that 
she was successful. 

No one having once met Mrs. Erd, 
affectionately called “Mamie” by her 
Flint friends, would Ue apt to forget her. 
She was a brilliant lady, possessing 
great individuality and decided dramatic 
and literary talent. At the literary, so- 
cial, religious and dramatic gatherings 
of the various organizations of the deaf 
in Michigan, her services were in great 
demand and slk^ alway stood ready to 
help. 

Besides her husband, Mr. Robert L. 
Erd, who is now with the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, she leaves one son, Robert, 
nine years old. — Mich. Mirror. 


THE INHERITANCE OF DEAFNESS 

Few seems to realize that inborn deaf- 
ness is a trait that comes from one ances- 
tor and that the number of such persons 
so born is controlled by what is called 
the Mendelian laws of inheritance. 
These cases of born deafness, called 
“congenitals,” number but little more than 
half of the children that come to our 
schools for the deaf, for diseases such as 
scarlet fever, meningitis, measles, etc., 
and accidents such as falls that break the 
nerve connections within the ear cause 
nearly one-half of the cases of deafness. 
These persons whose deafness is acquired 
from disease or accidents cannot trans- 
mit the trait of deafness to the children 
born from them. The children of such 
people always hear unless one parent is 
born deaf, and even in the case the 
chances are many to one that all the chil- 
dren of such a couple will hear. 

Deafness is transmitted only from those 
that are born deaf, or whose ancestors 
were born deaf, and even when both 
parents are deaf the chances are, that 
most of their children will hear. There 
is, however, a far greater likelihood of 
children being born deaf both of whose 
parents were born deaf than of children 
whose parents hear. Born deafness does 
not occur more than once in every six 
thousand births and practically always 
not necessarilly the parent or the grand- 
parent, but perhaps some ancestor many 
generations back of the grandparent. 
Born deafness is almost certain evidence 


of deafness in one or more ancestors 
somewhere up the line to primitive man. 

In some cases when both parents arc 
born deaf all the children are born deaf. 
A study of 22 families made by Dr. E. A. 
Fay, of Gallaudet College, in which both 
parents were born deaf showed that their 
were 112 children and that all were deaf. 
These are from parents whose egg-cell or 
sperm-cell had no “genes” in their “chro- 
mosomes’’ for making the normal condi- 
tions for hearing. For the same reason 
that when both parents are blue-eyed all 
their children are always blue-eyed, that 
when both parents are red-haired all their 
children are always red-haired, that when 
both parents have six fingers, all their 
children always have six fingers, when 
both parents are born deaf all their chil- 
dien will be born deaf, provided this 
born deafness is from ancestors without 
the gene in the chromosome of the egg 
that makes the organ of Corti in the ear 
and all the other conditions of hearing. 

Deafness is what is called a recessive 
congenital characteristic and follows the 
same laws of inheritance as do all 
other recessives and with a ratio that can 
be predicted by the application of Men- 
del’s Law. Mendel discovered that if a 
giant variety of peas be mated with a 
dwarf variety the offspring in the next 
generation will always all be giants, 
giantness being a dominant trait just as 
is hearing in the human family. If these 
giants be mated the next generation will 
have giants and some dwarfs. If the 
dwarfs of this second generation is 
mated with dwarfs then all the third 
will be dwarfSk The seeds of these third 
generation dwarfs have no “genes” in 
their “chromosomes” for making giants. 
For exactly the same reason all the 112 
children were born deaf that were born 
in the 22 families where all the parents 
were born deaf (as reported by Dr. E. A. 
Fay.) When such congenital deaf-mutes 
inter-marry all their children will be deaf. 
(Downing, The Nature of the World and 
Man, page 424.) 

This is true only of those born deaf 
from parents both of whom were among 
those whose egg-cells and spermcells had 
no “genes)” for making the organ of Corti 
and the other conditions of hearing. A 
study of the off-springs of the 4471 mar- 
riages made by Dr. E. A. Fay referred .o 
above shows that even when both parents 
are congenitally deaf there will be only 
one child out of twenty-four born deaf if 
the parents have no deaf relatives. 

One great occasion of inborn deafness 
is the marriage of blood relatives. Sta- 
tistics gathered by Dr. Kerr Love (Ency- 
clopedia Britanica Vol. VII, page 882,» 
proves that of the children born deaf at- 
tending the British institutions more than 
8 per cent, are children of cousins. If 
the inter-marriage of blood relatives back 
of the parents, grandparents, great grand- 
parents, etc., could be traced, it is certain 
that the percentage of inborn deafness 
due to the marriage of blood relatives 
would be far greater. Out of the 2245 
persons who were born deaf from the 
marriages studied Dr. E. A. Fay, 269, 
or 12 per cent, had parents who were 
blood relatives. The relation of the 
grandparents and of ancestors back of 
these is not given, but the facts make it 
clear that a large percentage, perhaps 
fifty per cent, of inborn deafness is occa- 
sioned by marriage of blood relatives. 

We use the word occasion instead of 
cause for biologists do not now believe 
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that inbreeding can cause a defect not 
found in the ancestors but it provides a 
means of doubling the “genes” for mak- 
ing such defects reappear. The original 
cause of deafness is probably a “muta- 
tion” or change in the internal structure 
of individuals of a primitive race tha: 
lived hundreds of years ago. This 
change in the egg would make a now 
variety, a deaf variety, start its career in 
the human family. It was this way that 
blue eyedness started. This deaf variety 
in siome human strain must have started 
before the human races were differenti- 
ated, for the Caucasoid, Mongoloid and 
Negroid races all have cases of ruborn 
deafness, and it is a significant fact that 
the percentage of cases of inborn deafness 
seems to be about the same in all races. 

It is also a significant fact that the high- i 
est apes and monkeys, which are so sim- 
ilar in their anatomies to man, have iio 
incidence of inborn deafness, so far as 
we know. 

It seems then that a very large per- 
centage, perhaps nearly all, of inborn | 
deafness would cease to exist if the inter- | 
marriage of blood relatives and of those 
who are born deaf woujld cease. If 
this be true public opinion should set irs 
face firmly against the marriage of cous- i 
ins and against unions where both the 
potential parents are born deaf. If only 
one of the parties to a marriage be born 
deaf the percentage of born deaf children 
of such union is very small. Certainly | 
less than ten per cent. If both parties are ' 
born deaf the percentage of born deaf 
childen is at least twenty-five percent. 
On an average and in many cases one 
hundred per cent. 

What better service can be rendered by 
those interested in the deaf than to make 
them acquainted with these facts and 
their meaning? Should we not make our 
older pupils determine not to marry cous- 
ins or to be one of two born deaf people 
who marry. — J. C. Harris. 


tbe British Dtaf Cime$ 


An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every tvio months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLAND 


LEADINC ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

Cbe British Deaf times, 


A 

SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.2S; 
De Luxe style, $ 1.50. 

Address ; 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
15P Broad wav N. Y. 


Are you going 

Denver Convention, July ii-i6? 
Special Train Party 
Conducted by Elliott Tours, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Low Rates. Write for informa- 
tion. 



PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 

The constant increase in pop- 
ulation, the growth of great cit- 
ies, the expansion of industry 
and the advance of the stand- 
ards of human comforts, all these 
have meant an expansion in pub- 
lic utility service which offers an 
eter widening field for secure 
and profitable investment. 

The investor, whether an in- 
dividual, trustee or society, who 
seeks permanence in value and a 
sure, attractive income, will find 
carefully selected public util- 
ity bonds ideal for his purpose. 

Connecticut Power & Light Co. 

4^% due 1956 96)4 

Associated Electric Co. 

5)4% due 1946 95l 

Northern Ohio Power & Light 

Co. 5)4% due 1951.... 92)4 
Penn-Ohio Power & Light Co. 

6% due 1939 100 

Toho Electric Power & Co. 

(Japan) 

hcfc 1929 98)4 

Ask for descriptive circulars 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Investment Bonds 
18 West 107th St., 

New York City. 

Correspondent or 
Lee, Higcinson & Co. 


$150.00 

for an Engagement Ring 

$25.00 

for a Wedding Ring 
$1.00 


for plated safety-pins for 
the baby 

This is the way in which 
many young folks start in 
life. It is contrary to the 
rules of economy. 

May I show you how you 
can protect the family and 
yourself in old age? Take 
advantage now by securing 
one of the best policy con- 
tracts at no extra cost for 
deaf - mutism. No charge 
for physical examination. 

Write or see me for rates, 
etc. 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Eastern Special Agent 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

200 West 111th Street. 
New York. 


26', Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORLD'S OLDEST ANO LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


No. 5 o Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


W rite for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No, 109 
fust off the Press. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
fay & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbui, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


2800-2900 
Roberston Ave., 




J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1838 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 




Buff anZ Blue 

a eolltfc mafaaine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

•/ 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- 
letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $ 1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-eight years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew 5'our subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $ 2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $ 2 . 50 . Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


1 The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 


SilcBt 

WotUt 



The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.).$ 

.50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ .50 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. C.) 

2.00 

2.00 

3.50 

.50 


2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 

1 The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

1 The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 The Register (Rome, New York) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

1 The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

The Virbinia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. O. S. D 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

.50 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The West Virginia Tabet (Romney, West Va.) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

We And Our Government 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1 We And Our History 

1.80 

2.00 

2.80 

1.00 

1 We And Our Work . 

1.15 

2.00 

3.00 

1.15 

1 Life Membership in the N. A. D 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

.50 

1 Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 

1.20 

2.00 

2.70 

.50 

- 







T satv you toss the l^ites on high 
^ cAnd blow the birds about the sky; 
cAnd all around I heard you pass, 
ILike ladies’ skjrts across the grassy 
O wind, a^bblving all day long, 

O wind, that sings so hud a song ! 

1 saw the different things you did, 

^ut always you yourself you hid, 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 

I could not see yourself at all<^ 

O Wind, a^bhwing all day hng, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

O you that are so strong and cold, 

O bhwer, are you young or old ? 
c^re you a beast of field and tree^. 

Or just a stronger child than me^? 

O Wind, a blowing all day long, 

0 ivind, that sings so loud a song ! 

L. St^enson^ 



